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THE PHOTO-ELECTRO-ARTOGRAPH. 


As far back as January, 1892, we noticed in the AMERICAN 
* “ JouRNAL OF PHoToGRapHy the photo-electro-artograph, an 
invention of Mr. N. S. Amstutz, a mechanical and electrical 
engineer of Cleveland, Ohio; also giving an illustration of the 
crude results obtained up to that time. This was followed in our 
March number (1892, page 118) with an exhaustive description 
of the method for transmitting pictures over long distances by 
electricity, and in which the photographic processes take an im- 
portant and fundamental part. 

Since this time strenuous efforts have been made, with every 
prospect of success, to perfect the invention so as to make it 
practical and available for commercial purposes. 

Within the past few months renewed attention has been given 
to the process, and it was brought permanently before the general 
public by copious illustrations in the Sctentific American and 
Electricity, These cuts, crude as they were, illustrated the pro- 
gress that had been made thus far. 

It is now claimed by the inventor that this process is capable 
of being adapted to the following uses : 

1. Engraving photographs or half-tone designs, outside of con- 
ventional geometric work, etc., upon silverware. 

2. Relief block engraving and embossing for printing purposes, 
such as catalogues, magazines, etc. 
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3. Intaglio plate-engraving for printing, being analogous tc 
steel-plate work. 

4. Carving upon wood blocks for relief photographs ; a blunted 
cutter would be used, so that the contiguous cuts would overlap 
each other, and thus interpret the design into a variable relief 
surface. This can be used either as an intaglio or as a bas-relief. 

5. Metal die cutting from photographs to reproduce designs 
for stamping ornamental sheeting, for ceiling decorations, or for 
ornamental dies used in forging carriage hardware. 

6. Relief ceramic decoration. 

7. Stone carving, by working from hand-prepared patterns, 
varying a relief photograph, excepting that the relief would be 
much greater. 

8. Glassware decorations. 

g. Reproducing art works on celluloid, each engraving being 
a finished article. 

10. Engraving original designs in photographs or half-tone 
sketches, on celluloid for catalogue covers, etc. 

11. Engraving from photographs directly for local daily news- 
paper work. 

12. Portrait reproductions on celluloid in lieu of ordinary 
cabinet photographs. 

13. Newspaper photo-telegraphy. 

14. Municipal detective photo-telegraphy. 

This list, Mr. Amstutz continues, is not a complete one, but is 
designed to show somewhat roughly the possibility of the inven- 
tion. A number of additional phases could be suggested, but 
roughly blocked out, these are believed to be quite ample for a 
time at least. 

Asa matter of fact this new process, wonderful and important 
as it is, is nothing more or less than a successful application of 
electricity as a motive power and transmitter to the medal ruling 
and engraving process, invented over sixty years ago by Joseph 
Saxton, of Philadelphia, a member of the American Philosophical 
Society, and by which the first practical photo-mechanical print- 
ing plate was made in 1841, and which we reproduced in the 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY, October, 1892. 








eo” 
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It is also an interesting coincidence that what Mr. Amstutz is 
striving to accomplish was the aim of Baron Egloffstein back in 
the 60’s,and whose experiments formed the basis, and eventually 
resulted in the development, of the beautiful half-tone process of 
the present day. j. F..S. 


A QUESTION OF THE DAY.* 


~HE time has long since passed, in which the public was wont 

to crowd into the studio of the photographer, and forced to 

curry the favor of so exalted a person as the sun artist, before 
they might obtain the coveted “ sitting.” 

At the present day, the photographic art is in much the same 
condition as any other trade,and he that fails to advertise, or 
does not know how to do it, or, worse yet, consoles himself with 
the idea that he who stoops to advertise his business lowers him- 
self to a plane unworthy to be classed as an artist,—all of the 
above sooner or later learn to bewail their lot. 

Before entering further into this subject, the question may be 
asked, What is a suitable method of advertising for the photo- 
graphic artist ? 

Is the procedure of our American competitors worthy of imi- 
tation, by which they frequently strive to allure the public by 
subtly-planned and often questionable “tricks.” For instance, a 
photographer advertises to take the picture of any or all persons 
over seventy years of age, and who reside in his town or city. 
Here the artist naturally looks tothe future to repay him for his 
outlay. 

Or in another instance, where the artist induces some promi- 
nent personage to solicit trade for him, for which he receives a 
percentage, and then there is the still more questionable method 
of having in connection with his gallery a room where liquid 
refreshment is dispensed to callers and patrons. 

Then there is the bonus crayon scheme, and it is not to be de- 


* A free translation, from the German, after Dr. Miethe, in the Atelier des Photo- 
&raphen, by Julius F, Sachse, 
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nied that this scheme has injured the business:of many reputable 
photographers, as it has tended to lower the whole photographic 
guild in the eyes of the respectable community, and under which 
they are still suffering. 

Next in order we come to the usual method adopted to attract 
the general public, by means of advertisements in the daily pa- 
pers. While this method is perfectly legitimate, it is yet fre- 
quently used to cover some carefully veiled manceuver, to enu- 
merate but a portion of which would far exceed our space. 

In the large cities and towns, the advertising columns of politi- 
cal and humorous papers and periodicals, together with the blank 
walls and traveling vans, have all been impressed into service, to 
herald the name and merits of some photographer, and set forth 
the low scale of prices to which they have fallen. We have yet 
to learn to what extent such advertising methods are successful 
in a pecuniary sense, and whether they justified the indirect dam- 
age done to legitimate photographic artists. 

Although it is true that a photographic business advertise- 
ment is perfectly legitimate, it is equally true that the general 
public does not look for an advertisement from a first-class pho- 
tographer any more than it does for a similar announcement from 
any reputable portrait painter, attorney-at-law or medical doctor. 

In direct contrast to such artificial means for attracting patron- 
age, whose advisability and results are yet an open question, we 
have a natural means to increase our business, that is, the per/ect 
satisfaction of our patrons. 

It is useless to answer that it but rarely lies within the power 
of an operator to satisfy his patrons,as by their ignorance or 
questionable taste, they are frequently led to reject the best artis- 
tic results for the more mediocre effects. 

It is here that the photographer should always remember that 
his art and position is an educational one. 

The satisfaction of the patron is naturally influenced by the 
picture we present to him, as well as by his own taste and prefer- 
ences, and his verdict is usually based upon these conditions. 

There are, however, still other conditions which tend to influ- 
ence a verdict in favor of the operator. 
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As it is not the least aim of the physician to impress his patient 
with his personal appearance, and thereby evoke confidence, so 
it is with the photographic operator, whose aim it should be to 
excite his patrons’ interest and sympathy. 

This is not to be achieved by obsequious bows and stale com- 
pliments, but by treating the patron with true, manly courtesy ; 
this generates in the latter a feeling of confidence and trust in the 
operator’s ability and judgment. 

Why every photographer has his own individual grade or 
class of clients, or why one should be patronized only by the 
higher or wealthier classes, while his neighbor, who is an artist of 
equal accomplishments, draws his clientele exclusively from the 
poorer classes of the community, is the great photographic co- 
nundrum, and is not to be answered by the mere statement that 
the efforts and results of the latter operator do not rise above a 
certain standpoint. 

The true cause is rather to be found in the lack of tact and 
culture on the part of the operator. By this we are not to un- 
derstand ordinary schooling or a deficiency in certain branches 
of knowledge or learning. But it is the lack of the good breed- 
ing and manners that cause a man to treat the humblest and 
plainest dressed person with the same courtesy and politeness 
that would be extended to wealthy ones. It is this peculiar trait 
that is apt to excite the sympathy between operator and client 
that generates confidence. 

Any person who has passed a pleasant time while in the 
studio or during the sitting, and has been made to feel at his 
ease, is very apt to view the results submitted to him with less 

critical eyes than where brusqueness and incivility prevailed. 

It makes the greatest difference with a prospective sitter if he 
or she is received with politeness by the reception girl, addressed 
pleasantly by the proprietor, and a little information is given now 
and then as to pose or effect by the operator. Then a request to 
wait a few minutes and inspect the negative will go a great way 
to please a customer who under ordinary circumstances would be 
extra critical and almost impossible to please. 
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Every customer treated with courtesy and politeness becomes 
an active solicitor for the artist, one that costs him nothing, and 
which, together with good, careful work, soon brings a paying 
clientele to the studio. 








THE PREPARATION OF PHOTOGRAMS FOR 
HALF-TONE. 


BY C. J. VINE. 


HE proportion of photograms that reproduce well by half- 

tone process without any preliminary working-up is small ; 
in fact, most all photograms reproduce the better for a little 
judicious touching up. 

The retouching requires to be handled with care, and no one 
should attempt it who has not some artistic intuition. It is just 
one of those things which, unless done rightly and well, are best 
let alone; and if a process worker feels doubtful, he had better 
leave retouching, and trust to fine etching to do the best possible 
for his subject. 

Of course these remarks apply rather to elaborate working-up 
than to the mere touching in of lights or darks; yet even in that 
there is need for the exercise of much discretion, as nothing is 
worse than a “spotty” picture, no matter whether the offending 
spots be black or white. 

The materials necessary for the work are lamp black and 
Chinese white. A small proportion of Sepia may be added if 
the photogram inclines much to brown; but is best dispensed 
with, as brown invariably darkens in process of reproduction, and 
the advantage of the retouching is thereby modified. In addition 
to the black and white, some liquid ox gall is necessary. The 
gall imparts a grip to the color, even when applied as a thin wash, 
that it would not otherwise possess, and is used to mix and dilute 
the colors instead of water. Dark shadows, which have dried 
dead, may be brought out by covering with a weak solution of 
gum arabic—just sufficient to give depth without much glaze. 
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In regard to the artistic side of working-up, it is obviously a 
\ifficult matter to give hints upon, for mere carefulness and deli- 
-acy of handling will avail little if the worker has not an intuitive 
crasp of light and shadow, coupled with an eye for symmetry. 

However, let the photogram be first cursorily glanced at, and 
anything that strikes the eye as over-prominent, or dark, or con- 
fused, be carefully borne in mind. Then examine your subject 
more narrowly, especially those points that appeared obtrusive at 
sight. Thus any defects, if they be such, because intensified by 
close examination, and grow more or less obnoxious or painful. 
On the other hand, if the defect be slight, careful scrutiny rids 
the eye of its first unpleasant impression, and it may be necessary 
to retouch it but little, if at all; though if, when laid aside for 
awhile and again taken up, a particular portion should again assert 
itself as a defect, it is better to modify or touch up the part. 

Much depends upon a skilful use and arrangement of lights. 
Asa simple broad rule, the worker may leave the middle distance 
alone, heighten the sky lights, and lighten the far distance to 
harmonize, and darken the more prominent shadows in the fore- 
ground. It may happen that the foreground is already too strong, 
in which case it must be lightened out. Do not, however, lighten 
a dark foreground by a net-work of strong white lines ; a fore- 
ground thus treated is unnatural, and harsh, and spotty, and is not 
in harmony with the rest of the drawing. Avoid anything ap- 
proaching patchiness, and render the gradation from light to dark 
easily and naturally throughout; for, although staring white 
lights and coarse hard lines tone down much in process of repro- 
duction, the spots remain. Also remember that a well-balanced, 
pleasing drawing is every whit as desirable as one that will repro- 
duce well, and that a drawing lacking in symmetry cannot 
please, no matter what its technical merit. 

It is proverbially dangerous to trespass, yet it were impossible 
to withhold a few comments upon the printing. The chief com- 
plaint of the artist in regard to half-tone work—from wash draw- 
ings as well as photograms—is its lack of boldness, and although 
this flatness or ineffectiveness is characteristic of half-tone, it is 
too often accentuated by not over-careful printing. 
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With the majority of printers either insufficient time is allowed 
the machinist in which to “ make ready,” or his idea of block 
printing consists of obtaining simply an evex print of the whole 
surface, by slamming layer upon layer of “ packing” behind the 
block. But the artistic machinist, by adding impression upon 
platen or cylinder, by proper use of “ packing” papers of vary- 
ing thickness—thick to strengthen the solids, thin to lighten the 
paler tones—will enchance the artistic value of the most delicate 
and most perfect half-tone block. 

Few general printers recognize the supreme importance of the 
“ making ready,” and it is unfortunately true that customers are 
often all too unwilling to pay the cost of the extra time—an ab- 
solutely necessity. 

The fine grain of the block also needs a better ink than in or- 
dinary use, and an occasional brush over is desirable. Both of 
these things receive only too little attention —7he Photogram. 








CHEMICAL NOTATION.* 


(Sees. notation is the recording, by means of symbols, 
the chemical changes, or the re-solution of compounds; in 
short, it is the symbolizing of chemical facts. 

We have already employed the first capital letter of the Latin 
or Greek names of the elements as short-hand for the whole 
name. Thus for hydrogen or oxygen, we simply write H and 
O. This is not the only function of the symbol (to represent the 
name of the element): it means, furthermore, one atom of the 
element, and third, one volume of the element in the gaseous 
condition. A fourth office is to represent a constant combining 
weight, 2. ¢., the atomic weight of the element for which it stands. 

Figures are used to modify some of these functions. Large 
figures placed before a symbol multiply the atoms, and therefore 
also the atomic weights and the volumes in gaseous condition. 
Thus, 2H means two atoms of hydrogen, two volumes, and 


#*An extract from ‘‘ An Elementary Course in [norganic Pharmaceutical and Medical 
Chemistry, by Prof. Frederick J, Willing, 1894. John Wiley & Sons, New York. 
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twice the atomic weight also. A small figure written to the 
right of the symbol, below, has the same significance, thus H, 
is the same as 2H. A figure preceding multiplies all the sym- 
bols that follow, as 3HCI means three of hydrogen and three 
of chlorine; but a small figure at the lower right of a symbol 
multiplies only the symbol to which it is attached. 

It would really be incorrect to write 2H, as we would thereby 
mean two atoms of hydrogen uncombined, which can not thus 
exist; atoms even of one kind will combine to form molecules, 
two atoms usually forming one molecule, which molecule, in the 
case of hydrogen or oxygen, would be expressed H, or O,. 
The third function of a symbol, that of representing one volume of 
the element in the state of gas, will perhaps not be so easily 
understood by the student. By referring to the fourth function, 
representing the atomic weight, he may the better understand it. 
In learning the atomic weights, the student was informed that 
they were obtained by weighing equal volumes of the elements 
under like conditions of pressure, etc., after they had been caused 
to enter the gaseous condition, and that the number expressing 
the number of times the volume of any one gas was heavier than 
an equal volume of hydrogen, the standard, expressed the atomic 
weight of that element, for equal volumes of gases in the case of 
elementary bodies contain equal numbers of molecules; and be- 
cause these, the molecules, contain two atoms, the volumes must 
contain equal numbers of atoms. The extension or bulk of the 
volume is arbitrary, so long as it is equal to that with which it is 
compared. 

The position of symbols, too, has some significance. H,O 
means not only two atoms of hydrogen and one of oxygen, etc., 
but also that the H and O are united by chemical force, and in 
the proportion expressed by the figures 2 and 1 respectively. 
(1 is always understood, and therefore never written.) Written 
2H,+0,, it would indicate a mere mechanical mixture of 
two molecules of hydrogen and one molecule of oxygen, but 
placed closely together it is understood that they represent the 


compound resulting when hydrogen and oxygen unite chem- 
ically, 
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An atom is represented by a single symbol, but a molecule, 
which consists of not less than two atoms, is represented by as 
many symbols as it has kinds of atoms in its composition, and 
the collection of symbols representing the composition of a mol.- 
cule is called its formula. 


The formula for a molecule of an element has only a single 


symbol, representing the kind of atoms, together with the smal! 
figure at the lower right side denoting the number of atoms; 
thus H,, O,, Cl,, denote molecules of hydrogen, oxygen and 
chlorine, respectively. The molecules of some elements have 
more than two atoms; phosphorus, P, is believed to have four. 

The formula for the molecule of a compound must have not 
less than two kinds of atoms. Calcium carbonate, common 
chalk, contains calcium, carbon and oxygen, and its formula is 
Ca C O,, that is, one atom of calcium, one of carbon, and three of 
oxygen, and these elements are united in the proportions (defi- 
nite proportions) expressed by their atomic weights. The for- 
mula for the molecule of water is H,O, for hydrochloric acid 
H Cl. The latter may be made by including chemical union 
between the constituent elements. This union may be thus 
recorded: H,+Cl,=2HCl, and such a series of formulz 
is called an equation. An equation is, therefore, the illustration 
by means of symbols of the chemical union or resolution of atoms 
or molecules. 

We say chemical resolution, for it is just as possible to resolve 
a compound into its constituent elements as it is to cause ele- 
ments to unite. 2HCl=H,+ Cl, would be an equation illus- 
trating chemical resolution. In all equations the kinds and 
numbers of atoms to the left of the sign of equality must always 
equal those to the right of it. 

It may be appropriately mentioned here that chemical resolu- 
tion is also termed analysis, and chemical union synthesis. An- 
alysis and synthesis have usually given to them a broader sig- 
nificance. Analysis does not necessarily mean alone to break 
up compound substances into their elements ; it means also that 
a complex combination may be broken up into two or more 
Simpler ones. Chemical processes and methods by which we 
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recognize an element, or a group of elements, are termed chem- 
ical analyses, whereas chemical synthesis is the putting together, 
by means of chemical force, elements to form compounds, or 
uniting simpler compounds to form more complex ones. 

By treating mercuric oxide, HgO, the two elements become 
dissociated. The analysis may be thus expressed 2HgO = 
heat = H g,+ O,. This is one form of analysis; another may 
be illustrated by heating calcium carbonate: CaCO, + heat = 
CaO + CO,. In the former the product of the analysis is the 
elements; in the latter, compounds which are simpler than the 
one they made up. 

A simple form of synthesis is illustrated by bringing iodine 
and iron in contact for some time—iodine of iron is formed 
according to this equation: Fe, + 2],= 2Fel,. Another form 
of synthesis in which simple compounds are employed may be 
symbolized in this equation. SO, + H,O = H,SO.. 

The sulphur dioxide unites with the hydrogen oxide, water, to 
form sulphurous acid. 

Much more, for which the student is not yet ready, will be 
said about chemical notation and nomenclature as the student 
advances. 

The functions of symbols, formulz and equations may be briefly 
summarized : 

A symbol is: (1) short-hand for the same name of the element 
which it represents ; (2) it represents one atom of that element; 


(3) one volume of that element in the gaseous condition; (4) it 


means a definite chemical proportion of atomic weight. 

A formula gives (1) the names of the elements in the molecule ; 
(2) the number of atoms in the molecule; (3) the molecular 
weight or sum of the atomic weights; (4) it represents two vol- 
umes of the substance in state of gas, and (5) denotes that the 
atoms in the molecule are united by chemical force. 

The function of an equation is to express by symbols the 
changes that take place among atoms and molecules in analysis 
or synthesis. 
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A SEASONABLE TALK. 
J. FOCUS SNAPPSCHOTTE. 


S the tourist season is once more approaching, and some ot 
our readers are perhaps contemplating a trip abroad, a few 
practical hints, proven by actual experience, will not be amiss ; 
particularly to such knights of the camera as have never before 
ventured beyond the seas. 

The first question naturally arises as to the out-fit, materials 
and plates. Coupled with this is the thought as to how one fares 
at the custom zzas at the different boundaries. 

Then comes the question as to the opportunities one has in the 
different countries for taking views or snapshots, and the local 
facilities afforded for changing plates, development, fixing, etc., 
and for obtaining proofs if necessary. 

As to the first question: to be absolutely equipped for all 
emergencies it is best to take both a view camera with tripod, and 
a hand camera. The former should be fitted in a carrying case 
made to hold the camera, and say three holders. The tripod 
should be a folding one in three sections, loose from the crown 
head, so that the legs will lay flat on the bottom of an ordinary 
steamer trunk. A few extra plate holders will prove of advan- 
tage: these can be laid among the clothing in the trunk and will 
carry safely even when loaded. The outfit inthis shape is always 
ready for use, and is light and handy. The tripod can be put to- 
gether before starting out. 

Another good plan, one pursued by the writer, is to make a 
hole in the side of the carrying case, on line with the screw 
socket in the camera, thus allowing the tripod head to be screwed 
against the case on the outside, which also kept the camera firm in 
place, while the three folded legs were held by an ordinary shawl 
strap. Thus the outfit was always ready and compact, to place 
over head or under a seat, and good for six exposures. Where 
more plate holders are needed, it is an easy matter to carry them 
in an ordinary Gladstone grip, such as every tourist is apt to carry. 

Another practical hint, for such as have fine lenses, is to have 
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two snug-fitting brass caps made to cover both front and back 
combinations ; they cost but little and remove all danger of dam- 
age to the objective. 

The hand camera, for either films or glass, will prove inval- 
uable for snapshots at everyday life and scenes, such as could not 
be caught with a regular view camera. 

As to photographic material and plates, the safest rule is to 
confine yourself to such makes of plates as you have had the best 
results with at home. 

There are no better plates made in the world than our standard 
American dry plates. Further they will not deteriorate by an 
ocean voyage unless through rank carelessness. The writer has 
carried loaded holders in his trunk, that was opened daily through 
the ocean voyage, without harming them inthe least. Our illus- 
tration of a German street scene was made on one of these identical 
plates. 

Still it is always best to be careful, and especially guard against 
any possible dampness. 

There is no necessity for carrying any trays or chemicals, as 
there are photo stock houses, or clubs, in almost every town, 
where a dark room is at the disposal of the tourist, and de- 
velopers and fixing baths can be had at a trifling cost, and the 
attendant will attend to the final washing and drying. If the 
tourist prefers to work with his own developer, the best plan is 
to take a box or two of the compressed tabloids, or cartridges, 
such as are furnished by Carbutt or Gennert; they are always 
ready, cleanly and reliable. 

The course pursued by the writer was, after the day’s work 
was done, to go to the dark room, and tell the attendant how 


many plates he wished to develop, and what kind of developer 
they could furnish. 


If the developer was one of their own composition, that they 
were backward in explaining, I would, after diluting the mixture, 
try one plate first. If this was all right, it was safe to go ahead. 
After they were fixed the attendant was always found willing to 
undertake the washing. 


On the next morning the negatives were ready for delivery. 
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Another precaution taken, was to have a print made from each 
negative, which was sent a day or two afterwards by mail ; the 
negatives, however, were always taken and packed in a plate box, 
and rolled up in a garment in thetrunk. In this way nota single 
negative was broken, notwithstanding the rough usage the trunk 
received. 

In case the tourist runs short of plates, he can obtain in any of 
the larger towns or cities, at a day or two notice, good plates cut 
to his size. Should such a dilemma arise, it is best to depend 
upon the judgment of any first-class local dealer, tell him what 
kind of work you want to do, and rely upon his judgment. 
There are a number of makers of excellent dry plates, in both 
England and Germany. 

Now as to the custom-house visa, there are three things that 
the officials in Europe are on the alert for, viz.: tobacco, liquor 
and tea. No difficulty whatever was experienced at any border 
when declaration was made that none of the proscribed commodi- 
ties were in the baggage. When the outfit attracted attention 
the simple words, Amateur photograph, were all that were requisite, 

The question as to opportunities for photographic work in 
Europe, may be answered thus: Photography in Europe (except 
France), so long as confined within legal bounds, is as free and 
unrestricted as in America. 

The term “legal bounds” is used, as there are certain re- 
strictions within the bounds of military reservations, wherein no 
camera is permitted under penalty of imprisonment. 

It may seem strange to many of our readers that the same rule 
prevails in our own country, as the writer found out some months 
ago, wishing to photograph the ruin of the sally-port at Fort 
Mifflin on the Delaware. He was advised not to attempt it with- 
out permission. A formal application to Hon. Daniel Lamont, 
Secretary of War, brought forth a refusal, couched upon the 
articles of war, and the attendant penalties if the crime was 
attempted. This was the more ridiculous as the whole garrison 
of the Fort consists of a sergeant who lives outside of the old ruin, 

Abroad it is always best to give all military posts and fortifi- 
cations a wide berth, not going into them even with a hand 
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camera. Still the portier of any hotel can usually give all 
requisite information. If, however, anyone happens to get on 
forbidden ground, he will not have long to wait before set aright. 

In seeking food for the camera, it is best to keep a little off 
the usual line, or beaten track, of tourist travel. 

The illustration to this article is “ A Street Scene in Nordheim,” 
an old Hanoverian town, which dates back to the tenth century. 
It is the usual starting-point for travelers intending to explore 
the Harz Mountains. The old houses with curious wood-carving 
shown in our picture date back to the sixteenth century. 

The Church of St. Sixti within the town, built in 1519, and 
which contains, in addition to the fine old carving on the altar, 
some fine stained glass in the choir, from a previous church- 
building, bears the date of 1404. Remnants of the old walls 
with their towers and bastions built in 1246, together with 
numerous picturesque vistas, prominent among which is - the 
old “God’s Acre” of St. Blasii, with its moss-covered monuments 
and fine shade trees, just without the old wall, all offer advan- 
tages for artistic views out of the general run of tourist work, 
Our illustration of a quaint street scene is but one of hundreds, 
to be found al ong the various railway lines on the continent. 

There is another advantage in striking such picturesque, out- 
of-the-way and neglected spots, the expenses are generally much 
lower than are asked for similar accommodations at places 
that are on the tourist circuit. To many this is an object. 

The greatest drawback, however, to European travel is the 
everlasting tipping of servants and the charging of extras, 
such as bougies (candles), attendance and similar necessities in 
your bill, when you are all ready to leave, and perhaps have just 
a few minutes to spare over train time. It isthen that these petty 
extortions are paid rather than perhaps lose a day. Worse than 
all, after the extortionate bill is paid, you find that all the servants 
are yet to be paid, Oder-Kellner, who has just receipted your bill, 
the table waiter, chambermaid, baggage porter, boots, and, last of 
all the stately portier, all expect their “ Backsheesh” after your 
legitimate bill has been paid. It is here that European civili- 
zation seems to be lowering itself to the level of the semi-barbar- 
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ism of the Levant. The plan best to pursue, and one which 
never fails to obviate the petty annoyance, is, upon entering a hotel, 
to ask to see their room, then inquire price per day, everything, 
such as light and attendance, included. If the Ke//ner answers 
that he cannot tell just what it will cost, the threat to go elsewhere 
will at once refresh his memory. Where an extended stay is 
contemplated, the tourist should demand a bill at the expiration 
of every twenty-four hours. The latter is the rule with many of 
the larger first-class hostelries in Germany, and obviates all dis- 
putes at the last moment, a condition which adds much to the 
pleasure of the trip. 





Calculating Easter’s Coming.—More than usual is the impor- 
tance devolving upon the moon for April, says the New York Zimes. 
Upon it depends the fixing of the date for Easter Sunday, and accord- 
ing to laymen, it is decided in this way: The vernal equinox happened 
on March 20, when the sun came across the equator and entered the 
sign of Aries, The first full moon after this event is on April 9, and 
the Sunday following the full disk is April 14, or EasterSunday. The 
reason why there is sometimes a difference between the day on which 
Easter falls, as determined by the above rule, and that used in church 
calendars, is on account of the introduction in the latter of what they 
call the ‘calendar moon.’’ This is not the actual moon, nor even the 
mean moon of astronomers, but it is an altogether imaginary moon, 
created for ecclesiastical convenience in advance of the real moon ; 
and the fourteenth day of the ‘‘ calendar moon,”’ or the day of the full, 
falls sometimes on the fifteenth or sixteenth of the real full moon. 
The earliest possible day for Easter is March 22, and the latest April 
25. The word Easter is supposed to be derived from Eostre, the Anglo- 
Saxon goddess of spring, to whom the month now called April was 
dedicated. 





‘« It is always best to be earnest,’’ said the man who loves to lecture. 
‘‘ If you do anything, do it in italics.’’ ‘‘ Yes,’’ replied the youth, 
‘‘T have several times seen a man fail because he went into business 
with a small capital.’’ 
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Uneven Toning. 


UNEVEN TONING. 


\, SET of albumenised paper prints as referred to by “ Puz- 
~* ded” in our correspondence columns, form an excellent 
example of the vagaries that home-sensitised albumenised paper 
is liable to. We are in no way decrying the use of this printing 
medium, for we hold the opinion that a good print from a good 
negative, made on this printing medium, is difficult to surpass 
by any of the new papers by which the market is now flooded. 
At the same time we have little but praise for the latter; each is 
good in its place, and the most uniformly excellent work we have 
seen has been done by those who have learnt the capabilities of 
each paper, and adopted one or the other as older negatives re- 
quired, or else have adapted their new negatives to the paper. 

Our readers may rest assured that if transparency, softness, 
and sufficient contrast as characteristics of their work on glossy 
paper be aimed at, high glaze being purely a secondary desider- 
atum, such due adaptation as we describe is the true secret of 
success, The great advantage of the gelatine papers is that they 
are not liable to the irregular results referred to in the letter of 
our correspondent. With the mechanical means now at com- 
mand, it is possible, granting the emulsion is of good quality, to 
coat a very large quantity of paper, so that every sheet shall 
possess the same characteristics, and behave in a similar manner 
under similar circumstances. True, it renders the printing far 
simpler and easier to the non-expert, a qualification which the 
older hands are apt somewhat to resent in nullifying the advan- 
tage their trained skill would otherwise give them. But this is 
an advantage really, for a good photograph is, after all,a matter 
of brains; “ you press the button, we do the rest,” does not antici- 
pate the highest average of pictures. 

Granting, then, a continual demand for that very old favourite, 
albumenised paper, it will be well*to see whether some of the 
irregularities it possesses may not be corrected. The prints sent 
for inspection are, indeed, “ mixed ”"—some very good, others 
just as poor. The causes appear to be twofold—uneven bril- 
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liancy of surface and uneven floating on the silver bath; but 
these two hang together. Given two papers, one with a thicker 
coating of albumen than the other, the prints they will give are 
bound to be uneven if each sheet of paper has the same time of 
flotation. The more glossy the paper, the longer the time 
needed for the silver solution to penetrate its texture. This is 
one of the difficulties of the material. The condition of the albu- 
men may vary,as also the state of the atmosphere as regards 
suspended moisture, the temperature, and the thickness of the 
paper; and all these cases combined, or any one singly, will 
cause a film of albumen to vary as regards its thickness or its 
glossiness. Further, each variation will cause corresponding 
differences in the character of the resulting prints. 

It will thus be seen that considerable judgment will be required 
in the printer when sensitising his paper. It is the custom of 
some to go through a whole ream when opened, and examine 
each sheet, dividing them into two or three batches, each of as 
uniform a surface as possible. They can then, without further 
trouble, float their paper to a uniform time, taking care to agitate 
the bath after each sheet is withdrawn. The proper time once 
arrived at by experiment, the printer is sure of his sheets all ton- 
ing alike—that is to say, from any particular negative, as is the 
case under discussion. No process will give equal results from 
every type of negative. Some of the prints therefore (we have 
amongst them really good ones to prove what the negative is ca- 
pable of) clearly show imperfect or insufficient sensitising. The 
cause is obvious, taking for granted the correctness of our corre- 
spondent’s statement that all the paper was floated for the same 
length oftime. These bad prints are on exceptionally brilliant 
paper—paper that @ priori ought to give the best prints; but, 
owing to their extremely repellent surface and thick coating, 
they have not had the whole of the alkaline chloride converted, 
with the result of grey tones, flat pictures, want of contrast, and 
depth in the shadows. The remedy is simple. Let the prints 
remain in the bath for perhaps twenty-five per cent. a longer 
time; then, instead of being flat and poor, they will come out 
better or more brilliant than the best. 
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There is one other possibility—a very important one to con- 
sider at this time of the -year—one we have before referred to, 
the temperature of the silvering solution. If this be not uniform, 
no amount of care in other parts of the process will enable uni- 
form results to be obtained. Apart from any question of the 
toning bath, our correspondent and others in like difficulties will 
obtain uniform results by having their paper uniform in surface 
and floated at a uniform temperature —British Journal of Pho- 
tography. 


A NOVEL PRINTING PROCESS. 


R. CHILD BAYLEY. 


OR those who make the trial of new processes, rather than the 
continued practice of older and more recognized methods, 
their delight, the following particulars of a printing process with 
manganic lactate may be interesting. It is to Messrs. Lumiere 
Fréres, of Lyons, that we owe the discovery that this salt is sen- 
sitive to light, and that this sensitiveness can be utilized in a way 
which, if not at present practical, as the word is generally under- 
stood, is at least practicable; that is to say presentable prints can 
be obtained by its means, the colors of which are at least novel 
and varied. 

The first necessity for the process is suitable paper, which must 
not only be of a fine hard white surface, but should be coated 
with gelatine to absorb the sensitising material. As such paper 
is not, as far as I know, an article of commerce, a small quantity 
for experimental purposes can be prepared by taking a piece of 
any commercial gelatino-chloride paper which has not been ex- 
posed to light, fixing in clean hypo and well washing. 


The chemicals required are potassium permanganate, strong 
lactic acid, and glucose or grape sugar, together with aniline sul- 
phate, orthotoluidine sulphate or paramidophenol for development. 
A ten-ounce beaker or flask, a funnel and tuft of cotton wool for 
filtering, a broad camel-hair brush, some clean blotting paper, and 
the gelatinised paper above described are also necessary. 
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To prepare the sensitising solution, 100 gr. of potassium per- 
manganate are put into the flask or beaker, and 2 oz. of cold 
water poured in. The vessel is then placed in a jar or basin of 
the coldest water obtainable, which during the operation should 
be frequently changed, and 4% drm. of the lactic acid added, a 
very little at atime. The addition of the lactic acid should take 
at least a half an hour, a few drops being poured in and the ves- 
sel swirled round, kept as cold as possible all the time, then a few 
more drops and more agitation, and so on. The reason for this 
is that the reaction is a very violent one, the mixture getting hot, 
much effervescence taking place, and unless these precautions are 
observed, the contents of the beaker or flash will froth over and 
be lost. When all the acid is added, it can be left standing 
in the water for a few hours, if possible, with an occasional shake, 
until the effervescence has quite finished, and a thick brownish- 
black liquid results. A drachm of glucose dissolved in half an 
ounce of hot water and allowed to cool must now be mixed in 
with this liquid , which can then be filtered through a tuft of cot- 
ton wool placed in a funnel. The sensitising solution is now 
ready for use. 

To coat the gelatinised paper it should be cut up into suitable 
sizes, and a piece taken and laid, gelatine side uppermost, on a 
clean sheet of glass. Both the paper and glass should be quite dry. 
The sensitising solution being poured into a flat dish or saucer, 
a little must be taken up on the flat camel-hair brush and, keep- 


ing the paper in position on the glass by holding two of its cor- 
ners with the thumb and forefinger of the left hand, with the right 
it is brushed over two or three times in different directions with 


the solution, Care should be taken that the back of the paper is 
kept free from the sensitising liquid, which must be allowed to 
soak into the gelatine for halfa minute, and then the paper 
placed between blotting paper, the excess blotted off, after which 
it can be hung up by one corner to dry in the dark. 

As this paper yields a negative image from a negative, print- 
ing has to be performed by using a positive or transparency in 
the place of the negative, and should be carried on unti! those 
parts which are to be represented by white in the finished print 
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are actually white. Development is accomplished by immersing 
the print in a saturated solution of aniline sulphate in water if a 
green color be desired ; if a few drops of liquor ammonia be added 
a violet color results. By using orthotoluidine sulphate solution 
rendered slightly acid with hydrochloric acid a deep blue image 
results ; or if the acid be replaced by ammonia, a violet one similar 
to that just mentioned. Para-amidophenol develops an image 
posessing much the same color as an ordinary silver print. The 
developing solutions in all cases should be as strong as possible, 
and the transparencies vigorous to obtain vigorous prints. 

Development is almost instantaneous, and after remaining half 
a minute in the developer, the prints can be transferred to water, 
in several changes of which they must be washed; they are then 
finished. 

The whole of the operations, except the drying of the sensitised 
paper, can be carried out in a moderate amount of daylight. The 
paper need not be so sensitive as ordinary albumenised paper. 
The effect of light, moreover,—this being a reversal of the usual 
order of things—is not to make the sensitive material darker in 
color, but lighter—7Zhe London Amateur Photographer. 








The Power of Vibration.—Bands of music are forbidden to 
play on most of the large bridges of the world. A constant succession 
of sound waves, especially such as come from the playing of a band, 
will excite the wires to vibration. At first the vibrations are very 
slight, but they will increase as the sound waves continue to come. 
The principal reason why bands are not allowed to play when crossing 
certain bridges, the suspension bridge at Niagara, for instance, is that 
if followed by processions of any kind they will keep step with the 
music, and this regular step would cause the wires to vibrate. At sus- 
pension bridges military companies are not allowed to march across in 
regular step, but break ranks. The regular trotting gait of a large dog 
across a suspension bridge is more dangerous to the bridge than a 
heavily loaded wagon drawn by a team of large horses. 
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PHOTO-CERAMICS: THE FASHION FOR 1895. 
WE have long recognized, says 7he Photogram for May, 180: 


the necessity of some great and general improvement i 
photography as a profession and a business; and also that ama 
teur photography, if it is to maintain its hold upon and its inter- 
est for the public, must be constantly opening fresh fields. 0; 
the establishment of Zhe Photogram, we determined to put in 
practice our belief that a trade journal ought to “ work as well as 
preach,” and at once undertook such work as we could towards 
the opening out and popularizing of the most important recent 
developments of photography. 

For this year we set ourselves a grander task, the reviving and 
popularizing of that beautiful work, the most exquisite and the 
least perishable of all the photographic processes, the production 
of ceramic enamels. 

We carefully considered why ceramic work had not been a 
greater success in the past, and divided the causes into two 
sections. 


(1) It failed to become popular and general with photographers, 


professional and amateur, because :— 

(2) The process was largely a secret. 

(4) The instructions published were (in some cases at any rate) 
unworkable and misleading, which led some who took up the 
work to abandon it in disgust. 

(c) The materials were difficult to obtain, had to be collected 
from various sources (often difficult to find), and were exorbitant 
in price as well as uncertain in quality. 

(2) The furnace for firing was an expense and a trouble; 
while “trade” firing was generally undertaken only as a favor 
and at an exorbitant price. 

(2) It failed to become popular with the public because the 
few who did work the process successfully considered themselves 
artists rather than commercial workers, and demanded such 
prices as made ceramics impossible to other than the wealthiest 
classes. 
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An event has just occurred which has caused us to call atten- 
tion to the matter earlier than we intended. The consideration 
is that the authorities of the Imperial Institute Photographic 
Exhibition have decided to make a special feature of ceramic 
work, and have devoted a very large and prominent space to the 
loan collection illustrating this work, the arrangement of which 
they have placed in the hands of H. Snowden Ward and E. J. 
Wall. We expect that ample arrangements for demonstrations 
will be made in the exhibition. Such an opportunity for push- 
ing the work is not to be missed, so we have hurried forward all 
our preparations as far as possible, for we believe that, with the 
assistance of the professional photographers, photographic so- 
cieties, and the press, the work can be made as popular and as 
profitable as were the cartes-de-visite in their early days. We 
know that the photographic press will support the movement, for 
our contemporaries have often urged the revival of ceramic 
enamels as a way out of “Darkest Photography.” Of the inter- 
est of the “lay” press we are assured, especially of that portion 
which appeals to the ladies, for the art is extremely beautiful. 

Photographers can assist the movement immensely ; in fact, it 
is mostly upon them that its success will depend, and to them 
that the profits will accrue. We suggest that every professional 
photographer who needs an attractive novelty shonld at once 
obtain specimens from one or other of the trade houses above 
mentioned. He can also obtain from us, at a very low price, an 
attractive little booklet. It will have the photographer’s own 
name on cover, and will only be supplied to one customer in a 
town, unless two are willing to use the booklet simultaneously. 
Specimen and prices can be obtained free for one stamp. 

Amateur photographers who wish to take an interest in these 
beautiful processes will find outline working particulars in early 
issues, and very full instructions in Ethelbert Henry’s book upon 
the subject, which will be very shortly published. If they take 
up the work they can hardly fail to be fascinated with it; and by 
the publicity that they can give to it amongst their friends, at the 
societies’ meetings, they may do a good turn to the professional 
photographer. 
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THE PROPOSED CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 
OF THE P. A. OF A. 


HE Executive Committee or the P. A. of A. submit a plan 

of reorganization of the National Association, to be sub- 

mitted and acted upon by its members at the Detroit Convention. 

They also recommend the reconstruction of the “ Constitution 

and By-Laws” as indicated by printed copy herewith, as being 

the most commendable for future success of the States and 
National Associations. 

The existence of the various state associations makes it neces- 
sary to change the laws and government of the National. 
The purpose is not to jeopardise the interests and welfare of the 
states, but to aid them, and to maintain and stimulate a still higher 
standard of photography in the future. 


MANUAL OF THE PHOTOGRAPHERS’ ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICA. 


PREAMBLE, 


Whereas the advancement of the Art of Photography and the elevation of the 
professional character of its members, the establishment of a higher and more perfect 
system of conducting the business of photography, the premotion of friendly intercourse 
and feeling, and the unity of purpose in pursuing the direction that points to its greatest 
success as an art, therefore, we the members of the Convention, now assembled in De- 
troit, Mich., August, 1895, composed of photographers from various sections of the 
United States, do now adopt the following Constitution and. By-Laws. 


CONSTITUTION. 


ARTICLE I. 


This Association shall be called the Photographers’ Association of America. Its 
aim shall be to encourage the various State Organizations, and to promote a friendly in- 
tercourse of feeling among such State Organizations, and to further unite and encourage 
the photographers of the United States and Canada in the following objects : 

First. To establish the relations between members of the profession and the people 
at large upon just and business principles, which shall promote public welfare, and be of 
mutual advantage. 

Second, To improve the science and art of photography by diffusing scientific knowl- 
edge among its members, fostering photographic literature, stimulating discovery and 
invention, and encouraging the production and manufacture of all articles required for 
photographic use. 

Third. To discourage and oppose any unjust opposition which tends to hamper the 
progress of the art. 
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ARTICLE II.—STRUCTURE OF THE ASSOCIATION. 

Section rst. The Association shall be constituted as follows: 

1. Such State Associations as shall become members of the National Association. 

2. Such individual members of states and territories where no state or territorial 

organizations exist. 
2, Such photographers, inventors and scientific men who may be deemed worthy ef 
istinction to membership. 
Sec. 2. No change shall be made in the structure of the Association as above es- 
lished, save by amendment of this Constitution. 


ARTICLE III.—MEMBERSHIP. 


Section r. The membership of this association shall consist of regular and associ- 
ate members. 

1. Regular members shall be such members of state organizations, who are pho- 
tographers in good standing, or such photographers who reside in a state or territory, 
where no state or territorial organization exists. 

2. Associate members shall consist of manufacturers of photographic material 
dealers in same, and their representatives and employees. 

3. All present and past presidents of State Associations who become members, shal] 
be considered ex-officio members of the Legislative Body of this Association. 


ARTICLE 1V.—POWERS. 


Section 1. L2gislative powers shall be vested in the National Associarion which shall 
be composed as follows : 

1. The officers as provided in this Constitution. 

2. The National Representatives legally elected, appointed or selected. 

Sec. 2. The Officers of the National Association shall be as follows: President, 
First Vice-President, Second Vice-President. Secretary, and Treasurer, who shall be 
elected triennially as provided by law, and who shall hold office for the term of three 
years, or until their successers are duly elected and installed. 

Sec. 37. National Representatives shall be elected by the State Associations in the 
same manner as State Officers are elected. 

Sec. 4. The term of a National Representative shall be three years next succeeding 
his election or appointment. 

Sec. 5. Resignation of membership shall be made in writing to the secretary or 
treasurer. All resignations shall be acknowledged in writing by the officer who receives 
them, and shall be reported to the next regular meeting of the Association. 

Sec. 6. Eminent men in the United States and other countries, inventors, photog- 
taphers, and other scientific men who may be thought worthy of the distinction may be 
elected honarary members; they shall not however be required to contribute to the 
funds, nor shall they be elegible to hold office or vote at a meeting. 


ARTICLE V.—OFFICERS AND THEIR DUTIES. 


Section r, The duties of the president shall be such as usually devolve upon the 
presiding officer of a deliberative or parliamentary body. 

Sec. 2. In the event of the temporary absence or inability of the president, the first 
vice-president shall succeed to the duties of the president ; should the first vice-president 
be absent, the second vice-president shall discharge the duties of the president. 

Sec. 3. The duties of the first vice-president shall be to take charge of the art ex- 


hibits at conventions, and perform such duties as will insure the prosperity and welfare 
of the Association. 








| 
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Sec. 4. The second vice-president shall have charge of the Instructive Sessions at 
conventions, and shall be considered chairman of all committees appointed for such pur- 
poses. 

Sec. 5. The secretary shall keep fair and correct minutes of the proceedings of the 
meetings, and carefully preserve on file all reports, essays and papers received by the 
Association, and shall be charged with the necessary foreign and scientific correspon- 
dence. He shall receive five per cent. of the gross receipts as full compensation for his 
services. Any moneys collected by the secretary shall be immediately turned over to 
the treasurer, taking his receipt for the same. He shall make an accurate and detailed 
report of the business of his office in time to be audited at the annual meeting of the 
Exeeutive Committee. 

Sec.6. The treasurer shall collect and take charge of the funds of the Association, 
He shall pay no moneys except by order of the president and secretary. He shall pre- 
sent a statement of his accounts at each annual meeting of the Executive Committee. 
The treasurer shall receive five per cent. of the gross receipts as full compensation for 
his services. 

In case of absence of the treasurer, he shall appoint a deputy with power of attorney 
to fulfil his duties. The treasurer shall be required to give an indemnity bond that shall 
b2 dzem:d sufficient and satisfactory to the members of the Executive Committee and 
said bond shall remain in the custody of the Association. 


ARTICLE VI.—BOARD OF TRUSTEES AND STANDING COMMITTEES. 


Section 1. The Board of Trustees shall consist of the President and two Vice- 
Presidents, 

Sec. 2. The Executive Committee shall consist of five officers, as heretofore enu- 
merated, and they shall have charge of the general affairs of the Association. 

Sec. 7. A Committee on the Progress of Photography consisting of three members 
shall be appointed by the President at each convention, who shall make a report in 
writing at the next regular convention. 

Sec. 4. A Committee on Credentials, consisting of the president, treasurer and 
secretary, shail exist, whose duty it shall be to pass upon all questions involving the right 
of membership and representation. 


ARTICLE VII. 


Section 1. The revenue of the National Association shall be derived from State Asso- 
ciation tax, membership dues, voluntary donations and the sale of space at conventions. 


ARTICLE VIII. 


The meetings of this Association shall be held triennially as hereafter provided. 


ARTICLE [X.—AMENDMENTS. 


The Constitution may be altered or amended by a vote of three-fourths of the 
members present at any regular meeting, and notice to alter or amend the same shall 
be given at least one sitting before a vote can be taken thereon. 


BY-LAWS. 


ARTICLE I. 


zetion r. The triennial meetings shall be held at such time and place as may be 
determined by the Executive Committee. 
Sec. 2. Special meetings of the Executive Committee may be called by the President 
whenever deemed expedient. 
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ARTICLE II —QvuoRUM. 


Twenty-five representatives including the Executive Committee shall constitute a 
quorum for the transaction of the business of the Association. 


ARTICLE III.—MEMBERSHIP (QUALIFICATIONS). 


S-ction r. Each State Organization which becomes a member of this Association 
shall be entitled to one representative to every fifty members of each State Organization. 

Representatives shall be entitled to their railroad fares to and from the triennial 
meetings. 

Sec. 2 In states and territories where no local organizations exists, two representa- 
tives shall be selected by the Executive Committee in such states or territories, to repre- 
sen! their state or territory in the National Association. 

Sec. 3. Application to membership shall be made in writing to the Treasurer who 
will forward same to the remaining Committee on Credentials for approval. 

Sec. 4. No photographer residing in a state or territory where a local organization 
exists can become a member of this Association, except through the medium of such 
state or territorial organization. 


ARTICLE IV.—DUEs. 


Section 1. Each State Association shall be required to pay twenty-five cents per 
capita tax annually into the treasnry of this Association. 

Individual members (regular and associate) shall be required to pay an 
initiation fee of two dollars and one dollar dues on application to the Treasurer. Dues 
of individual members shall be payable annually. 

Sec. 7. The tax or dues of members shall be payable the month of May of each 
year, in the event of failure to pay the required dues or tax at such time, or within thirty 
days thereafter, such members shall forfeit the right to membersh'p, and can only be 


reinstated by the consent of the Executive Commtttee after a thorough investigation has 
been made. 


ARTICLE V.—ELECTIONS. 


Section r. All elections shall be held at the morning session of the second day of the 
Convention, shall be by written ballot, and shall require a majority of all the votes cast 
toelect. If upon the second ballot no one receives such majority the one receiving the 
lowest number of votes shall be dropped from the list and so at each succeeding ballot 
until an election is had. 

Sec, 2. Candidates for office shall be regularly nominated by the members in open 
meeting previous to election, and no ballot cast for one not so nominated shall be 
counted. 

Sec. 7. All persons elected officers shall signify their acceptance or notify the Secretary 
within one month of their election. 

Sec. 4. The officers of the Executive Committee shall be entitled to their expenses 
attending meetings and conventions, the same to be paid by draft on the treasury. 


ARTICLE VI.—VACANCIES. 


Section r. In the event of temporary absence or a permanent vacancy of any office, 
or in standing committees, except in the office of president, the vacancy shall be or- 
dered filled by the president. 

Sec. 2, In the event of vacancy in the office of president, the first vice-president 
shall discharge the duties of that office until the next regular election, and if for any 
reason he be unable to fill the p2sition, the second vice-president shall succeed. 
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ARTICLE VII.—MISCELLANEOUS, 
Section 1. Except as otherwise provided a majority of all the valid votes cast, shal] 
be deemed sufficient to determine any question. 
ie Sec. 2. The Committee on Credentials shall report all new members, and any mat- 
* ter pertaining to their office at the regular triennial meeting of the Association. 
| Sec. 3. No member shall be deprived of membership or privileges of such except 
1 through the medium of charges made by another member at a regular convention, nor 
i until two-thirds of the members present shall vote to suspend or expel said member, 
Sec. 4. Any motion duly made or seconded shall be recognized by the president, 
and shall then only be debatable. 
Sec. 5. Any motion made and seconded after being duly recognized by the presi- 
| dent, shall be open for discussion, and while it is before the Association no other motion 
shall be received, unless to amend, divide, commit, to lay on tbe table, postpone, or 
| adjourn said motion. 


ARTICLE VIII.—ORDER OF BUSINESS. 
Section 1. (1). Calling Convention to order. 

, 2. Calling Roll of Officers. 

f 3. Reading Minutes last Convention. 

; 4. Report of Committee on Credentials. 

1 5. Reports of Officers and their Reference. 
6. Report of Standing and Special Committees. 
7. Miscellaneous Papers and Communications. 


H ARTICLE IX.—AMENDMENTS. 
{ This Association may, from time to time, enact such By-Laws, Rules and Regula 
+ tions as may be deemed proper for its good government, provided such By-Laws, Rules 
| and Regulations, shall be consistent with the provisions of the Constitution. 
! All meetings of this Association to be governed by ‘‘ Cushing's Manual.” 
j 
, 
\ 





— 





Photography in the Harem.—‘‘ The modern Turk has, in a 
quiet way, grown prodigiously fond of photography,”’ says a lady who 
acts as the manageress of one of the greatest establishments in London. 
\ j **T was recently in the employment of a relation at Constantinople, 
and I had the honor of photographing some fifty of the wives and 
daughters of the present Sultan. These ladies are very ordinary ones, 
indeed, for the most part, to what your imagination might picture, and 
‘| all of them are dressed in the latest Parisian fashions, that is, for pho- 
tographic purposes. All the same, one or two of the Sultan’s daughters 
are very beautiful girls, and have been taught and educated by Miss 
Mumford and other English governesses, They showed the most 
childish delight at being photographed. I may say here that photo- 
graphy is acting as a social force in Turkey, for a young man who 
wishes to take to himself a wife need no longer trust absolutely to the 
report of his female friends alone, as he once had to do, for the pho- 
tograph of the lady is now shown to him. And the women, too, can 
now, without violating the strict Turkish law in such matters, send 
their photographs about in order to create an impression.”’ 
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PROPOSED COPYRIGHT LEAGUE. 





A! )DRESS of the Committee of the proposed Photographers’ Copy- 

right League, 13 and 15 West Twenty-fourth Street, New 
York City.——Art in Photography is at last a generally acknowl- 
edged factor, and the productions of photographers have become the 
chief source of supply for the illustrations which fill newspapers and 
periodicals, Even the Courts now recognize that fact, and extend the 
protection of the Copyright Law to all such photographs as are 


”? 





wee AT 


posal 


“ artistic. 

4 During the past ten years a vigorous battle has been waging between 

: a few determined photographers on the one hand, and an indiscrimin- 
ate host of lithographers and other pirates, on the other. ‘The latter 
had become so used to appropriating without leave whatever they saw 
was good and original in photographic publications, giving in return 
neither remuneration nor even credit, and the results to them were so 
profitable, that the effort to break them of the pernicious habit was no 
easy matter. On the contrary it developed rapidly into a serious and 
bitterly-contested struggle. 

Thus far, each photographer has done his fighting single-handed, 

‘ and generally against large and powerful corporations. In spite of 

e this, however, the result has been almost uniformly a complete victory 

o for the photographer, decision after decision being rendered in his 
favor by the Courts, though often only after years of burdensome and 
expensive litigation. 

In view of these facts and other reasons which follow, we deem it 
wise and expedient at this time to band our best men together, so that 
in future a united front will be opposed to infringers of all kinds. 
There have been many demands within the past few years for such a 

Fs Union, and we know of no question now rife in the fraternity in which 
i a community of interests would be more desirable, mutual and in every 
# way advantageous to us all. 

< Our proposition jis that an organization (to be known as the Pho- 
bith tographers’ Copyright League of America) be formed at once, and 
























i take upon itself, by means of an advisory committee to be elected 
3 annually, the prosecution of all infringers of the copyright works of 


any of its members, whenever a proper case for such prosecution is 
¢ presented by him; that it defray all expenses of same; and that in 
¥ return, so as to make itself self-supporting, a fair percentage of all re. 
coveries so obtained be turned into the treasury of the organization, 
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in addition to a moderate annual membershipcontribution just sufficient 
to cover its necessary running expenses. 

In union we shall certainly find our greatest strength. We are 
confident that such a League, composed of the artistic photographers 
of the country, will raise the dignity of our profession, and will often 
alone be sufficient to discourage infringements and frighten off piracy, — 
but there is also greater success and economy in the plan. All our 
litigation would naturally be placed in the hands of the most experi- 
enced counsel, to be employed by the League for stated periods, and 
the cost of same would therefore be much less than if it were carried 
on by each individual for himself. 

One other point. On March 4th, last, a new copyright law was 
enacted which, though in some ways an improvement on the former 
one, is still very deficient. Our fair rights demand that legislation give 
us a law which will really protect us by really punishing unscrupulous 
infringers. Of course, the advantage of such a demand before Con- 
gress being backed by a National Organization (instead of by indi- 
viduals) of so important a profession as ours, must be apparent to all. 

All this will surely hasten the day when the product of our brains, 
safeguarded by the stamp of the government under which we live, will 
be respected and regarded as sacred, no less than any other property ; 
and when it will be no longer stolen with impunity by the powerful 
and the unscrupulous. 

Committee —Napoleon Sarony, B. J. Falk, James L. Breese, Charles 
E. Bolles, Geo. G. Rockwood. 


Coated Paper Industry.—Coated paper, so extensively used 
for printing photo-mechanical reproductions, is principally made in 
Germany, England, and the United States, but the largest export 
trade, according to the Wood Pulp News, is in the hands of the Ger- 
mans, says an English exchange. This view is taken by the firm of 
Kupfer Bros., who turn out at their factory in Furth, Bavaria, 700 
reams of paper per day. It is stated that the English production is 
not large, owing to the want of proper facilities ; and in regard to the 
United States more paper is imported than manufactured, although it 
is admitted that the quality of the home manufacture is as good as 
that imported. The reason that German coated papers are in demand 
is that they are manufactured and sold at a low price. 
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Photo-Mechanical Printing Processes, by Ernest Edwards. 
This excellent paper, read before the Society of Amateur Photogra- 
phers of New York, and republished in our March and April Journat, 
should have been credited to the Journal of the Society of Amateur 
Photographers of New York, published by the Society under the 
auspices of Mr. Robert A. B. Dayton, chairman of the publication 
committee. By an oversight this notice was omitted. 


Our Illustrations.—‘‘A Street Scene in Nordheim, Province 
Hanover, Germany.’’ This picturesque bit of German street architec- 
ture and life is a snapshot made from asecond-story window. It was 
made on a Stanley plate with Ross lens, f-32, and developed with J. C. 
tabloids. 

«“\ Scene at Beach Haven,’’ our extra illustration, is one of the 
exquisite seascapes for which Mr. Engle isso well-known. The scene 
is Beach Haven, near Little Egg Harbor Bay, on the New Jersey 
coast. Beach Haven offers many opportunities for the amateur pho- 
tographer for making studies of the ocean and water views, At 
Hotel Engleside a dark-room with running water is provided, and 
placed at the disposal of guests and visitors. In addition every 
facility is afforded them by Mr. Engle to ply their art. 


Schweir vs. Vogel.—Left-handed compliments are flying thick 
and fast in photographic circles in Germany between these two well- 
known photographic leaders. It’s all about a resolution said to have 
been passed, or not passed, in the German Photo Congress. The 
matter is freely ventilated in a late number of the Deutsche Photo- 
graphen Zeitung. Brother Schweir evidently has the best of the bar- 
gain, and he does not hesitate to lay it on and rub it in. From indi- 
cations, the next meeting of the German Photo Congress will .e an 
unusually lively one. 


The manager of the Pavilion Theatre, Whitechapel, recently added 
a novelty to his pantomime, when he had the crowded house which 
assembled to witness the performance of ‘‘ Babes in the Wood,”’’ photo- 
graphed from the stage. The photograph, which was prefaced by a 
speech from the manager, was taken between the scenes, with the 
result that the whole of the audience were in their places, and received 
the addition to the program with hearty applause. 
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Bogus Art.—An interesting trial concerning the authenticity of 
picture will soon come up in Paris. The painting in question is one 
by Millet, which was bought by a rich manufacturer for 10,000 fran< 
The owner claims that the picture is not genuine, and is bringing 
action against the dealer for palming off a forgery on him. The tr 
will doubtless be a very instructive one, many leading authorities 
being called to testify as to the genuineness of the picture. 


An Autograph Offer.—An author of some repute received 
copy of his first book, published ten years ago, from a purchaser 
recently, with the request that he write something on the title page. 
The copy, when returned, had this inscription : 

“I'd fondly hoped this book had died, 
It fills me with so little pride. 
Some day, perchance, should funds grow slack, 
You'll let me know. I'll buy it back.” 

Light formed the subject of a capital lantern lecture delivered 
the Photographic Club, on Wednesday, January 23, by Mr. Birt Acres. 
Many beautiful experiments with the complementaries were show: 
but, perhaps, to the audience, which was entirely photographic, nothing 
was more interesting or instructive than the effect of passing the light 
through different coloured glasses on to a coloured picture placed on 
the blackboard. ‘This was quite a useful object-lesson in orthochro- 
matics. In the course of the lecture, which we believe is to be pub- 
lished, Mr. Acres stated that he had discovered a new medium for 
dark-room work, which passed only absolutely safe light. 


Civility and Politeness.—In the present JouRNAL we publish a 
translation from the German on the treatment of customers. Since the 
above was in print, a case came under our immediate notice whict 
proves the old saying that ‘‘civility is the best-paying salesman.’ 
The office of a certain photo-mechanical establishment, not 
thousand miles from Philadelphia, was frequently left in charge 
of a clerk, who was anything but courteous, and whenever he 
was in charge, the rule was anything but courtesy or polite atten- 
tion. This might have answered when photo-engravers were 
scarce, before prices tumbled and the scramble for customers com- 
menced, but not at the present time. A few days ago, two customers, 
about to place a large order, were told by the clerk that ‘‘ if they were 
not willing to wait until he was ready, they had better go elsewhere.”’ 
The advice was taken ; two large orders were placed elsewhere, and 
the customers lost to the firm. Civility and politeness in business 
cost nothing and yet bring the best results. 
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Achromatic Lenses.—lIt is asserted in the English Philosophical 
Transactions that ‘‘the idea of making achromatic lenses for 
telescopes occurred to David Gregory from reflecting on the admira- 
ble way in which nature has combined the different humors of the 
eye.’ Nearly if not quite all other useful inventions are in the same 
way humble imitations of the contrivances of nature. 


Paper Feathers.—And still another use for paper. A corres- 
pondent of the London World, referring to Lord Lilford’s idea of 
making artificial feathers of paper for millinery purposes, says the 
proposition has long been carried out on the Italian stage. In those 
cheaper theatres of the peninsula, which are so seldom visited by the 
English tourist, the tissue paper feather waves from every cap and 
helmet in the most diverting manner; Manrico and the Conte di 
Luna compete in length of plume as they vie in power of lung; and 
‘‘T once saw at the Nazionale, in Florence,’’ he adds, ‘‘ the feather of 
a diminutive tenore robusto touch the calves of his stout little legs. I 
observed that at the higher priced theatres Faust, Valentine and 
Mephistopheles wore real feathers.’’ 


A very useful and well-compiled work on artificial light in photo- 
graphy (Les Lumiéres Artificielles en Photographie) has just been 
issued by Messrs. Gauthier-Villars et Fils, the well-known photographic 
publishers of 55, Quaides Grands Augustins, Paris. It is by the late 
Commandant H. Fourtier, a voluminous contributor to photographic 
literature, who, we are sorry to say, died a few weeks ago. He was 
probably the one, among French authors, who devoted most attention 
to lantern projection work. The book before us is freely illustrated, 
and treats of the photographic uses and values of all known illuminants, 
including gas, oil, magnesium, aluminium, zinc, the electric light, etc. 
The second part of the book is wholly devoted to a theoretical and 
practical study of magnesium and aluminium, in connection with which 
the author has gathered together some especially valuable information. 
The work deserves to be translated into English, in which language it 
would assuredly have a good sale in this country. 


Lantern Exhibition.—A very entertaining and instructive exhi- 
bition of lantern slides was given lately by the Brooklyn Academy 
of Photography at Remsen Hall. These exhibitions are given fre- 
quentlyby the members to their friends, and are invitation affairs. 
The invitation to the one last evening was a very unique affair, being 
a printed duplicate of a lantern slide. The lantern was manipu- 
lated by Starks W. Lewis, and the talk and explanation were 
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given by H. W. Howard. The set included views of Narragansett 
Pier, pictures of the naval parade in 1893, and single views of some 
of the ships forming the squadron. Other marine views were shown, 
including beautiful views of the old Constellation under full sail ; 
schooners, catboats and canoes also in sailing order ; scenes along the 
shores of Bay Ridge, Fort Hamilton and the Narrows; a magnificent 
view of Liberty Island and the statue ; scenes in the quaint New Eng- 
land villages of Lymne and Washington, Conn., and a goodly quantity 
of excellent landscape views of the picturesque Bronx. 


Brain Power.—<According to a writer in the Popular Science 
Monthly, the nerves of warm-blooded animals telegraph information to 
their brains at the rate of about 150 feet per second. When anyone 
puts his hand on hot iron he does not feel it until the nerves have 
sent the message to the brain, and in the interval his hand has been 
burned. It is thought that this would not be the case if the nerve 
message were transmitted with the intensity and velocity of electricity 
transmitted over a copper wire to a brain acting with the promptness 
of a Leyden jar. 


Photographing Soap Bubbles.—Lord Rayleigh, in delivering 
his second lecture at the Royal Institution, on March 9, gave an ex- 
planation of some of the methods he had recourse to when endeavor- 
ing to become acquainted with what, on account of rapidity of motion, 
would otherwise elude observation. The most obvious method of ob- 
serving what was going on when changes were very rapid was, he said, 
to get an instantaneous picture. For this purpose the degree of 
‘*instantaneity ” had to be varied considerably. By means of the 
magnesium flash, produced by blowing powder of magnesium into a 
flame, a brilliant light of great photographic qualities was generated. 
Although it occupied about the tenth part of a second, and was in- 
stantaneous enough for babies and many other objects, it would not do 
for all purposes. The electric spark, however, served for almost 
anything that ever happened, as it could be reduced in duration below 
one-millionth part of a second, during which time there were not many 
things which could do much. This method might be turned to ex- 
cellent account in all kinds of observations. He had used it himself 
in many cases when he did not know in the least what was going to be 
revealed. Many complicated phenomena moved so quickly that it 
was impossible to know what took place, but by the light of the flash 
one could see what transpired at some particular moment, and that 
would often give the key to the enigma. He himself had photo- 
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graphed the breaking up of a soap bubble, a process which occupied 
bets een the two-hundredth and three-hundredth part of a second.— 
Scientific American. 


Woman in Photography.—A reporter who interviewed Sarony 
on the status of woman in professional photography, obtained the 
following interesting statement: “There are not many woman pho- 
tographers, nor is there any good reason why women should not be 
excellent photographers. They must, of course, learn the business, 
like any one else, and the posing and lighting, being the finest artistic 
points, naturally require the greatest artistic aptitude. There are few 
really good photographers in the country. It requires great skill and 
constant application and must be closely followed up. It is, of course, 
conceded that women have a great deal of natural artistic talent, and 
if they once conclude to start out and become photographers, there is 
no doubt that they will succeed in it. The business pays well, and by 
its very nature would seem to invite women, as there are no unpleas- 
ant features about it. Theenthusiasm of amateur photographers shows 
the fascination it has for those who become interested in it. I have 
never known of a single amateur photographer who took it up asa 
fad or asan amusement who ever willingly gave it up, and I do not 
see why any one should fail to pursue it with equal ardor as a business, 
when the financial returns are so good, asa rule, with comparatively 
little risk of loss. We never teach any one in here. We require the 
finest talent, ready for practical use, that can be had in the country, 
and we would not, on any account, teach any one, although we have 
had persons come in here and offer generous sums to be instructed 
here. The operators, who do nearly all the mechanical work, are of 
course at the top. Next in order are the negative retouchers. This 
is fine, delicate work, well adapted to a woman, and they earn from 
$15 to $30 a week. The printers receive from $12 to $25 a week; 
mounters, about $7 to $12 a week, and the spotters—those who re- 
move blemishes—also from $7 to $12 a week. Certain artistic percep- 
tions are indispensable to any one who would become a good photo- 
grapher, or successfully manage any of these branches. Given these 
and application, and there is nothing whatever in the way of women 
becoming very successful in this line within a few years.”’ 


The Great International Prize Competition and Summer 
Photographic Exhibition, to be held at the Agricultural Hall in 
London from June 29th to July 6th next, is now fairly launched. 
There will be two distinct competitions, one under the Conference 
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rules, with H. Horsley Hinton, Rev. F. C. Lambert, and H. P. Rob- 
inson as judges (whose names will appear on the prospectus), in which 
the classes are as follows: 

1. Landscape. 2. Seascape. 3. Hand-camera Work. 4. Figure 
Studies and Genre. 5. Beginners. 6. Ladies’ Work. 7. Animal 
Study. 8. Smoking Picture. 9. Architecture. 10. Scientific Work. 
11. Instantaneous and Snap Shot. 12. Process Work. 13. Society 
Competition. 

Gold, silver, and bronze medals are offered in classes 1 to 4, and 
silver and bronze medals in classes 5 to 12. The prize for class 13 is 
an optical lantern. The judging in classes 1 to 8 and No. 13 will be 
from the artistic standpoint, in classes 9g to 12 other matters will be 
taken into consideration. The prints need not be framed, and the 
entrance fee is 1s. per print up to a mount or frame of twenty inches, 
above that 2s. per print. 

The second series of competitions are for amateurs only, who have 
not previously gained medals or prizes at a photographic exhibition. 
The judges’ names will be announced later. The classes in this are— 

Landscape, Marine, Portraiture, Architecture and Buildings, Holi- 
day Work (set of six), Snap-shots (set of six). 

In this competition the winning pictures (and perhaps a selection 
from the others) only will be hung. Silver and bronze medals, hand 
cameras by the Eastman Co., Adams & Co., and the Vedette Co. 
are also offered. Work is expected from Australia, New Zealand, 
South Africa, Japan, America, India, etc., as well as the Continent 
generally. Prospectuses, etc., may be obtained from Walter D. Wel- 
ford, general manager, 59 and 60 Chancery Lane, W. C. 


The poet Campbell once proposed the health of Napoleon because 
he shot a bookseller. To judge from the way half the pictures at our 
exhibitions are framed, our artists could afford to tcast the murderer 
of a frame maker on the same principle. 


Good Business Maxims.—Carefully examine every detail of 
your business. Be prompt ineverything. Take time to consider and 
then decide positively. Dare to go forward. Bear troubles patiently. 
Be brave in the struggle of life. Maintain your integrity as a sacred 
thing. Never tell business lies. Make no useless acquaintances. 
Never appear something morethan youare. Pay your debts promptly. 
Shun strong liquor. Employ your time well. Do not reckon upon 
chance. Be polite to everybody. Never be discouraged. Then 
work hard, and you will succeed.—Vofes and Queries. 
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Employment of Pyrocatechin as a Developer.—The authors 
have investigated this matter, and have come to the conclusion that 
pyrocatechin can be used as a developer, yielding negatives equal to 
those resulting from the employment of any of the other developers. 
The solutions keep perfectly, and admit of prolonged developement 
without fear of fog. Several plates can be developed in the same solu- 
tion. The resulting negatives are very clear in the shadows and of a 
good printing colour, the required density being easily and quickly 
obtained. The obstacle to its employment is that of price, but this 
they claim to have overcome by having pointed out that it can be 
prepared synthetically. 


Toning Printing-out Emulsion Papers with Platinum 
Salts.—Valenta has studied the subject, and concludes that the diffi- 
culty of toning is to be ascribed to the free acids and silver salts, par- 
ticularly the acetate, tartrate and citrate. He suggests well washing 
the prints and then immersing in a bath of 


WS wk eed et Se ei aed ew oo SO. 


MMs + 6 4 (eee ea ew wo #5 grammes. 
Sc odium carbonate, 5 


The prints should remain in this for iow or ten minutes, and should 
be then washed and toned in the following bath— 
Water, , 1,000 parts. 
Solution of potassium chloroplatinite (1: 10) 30-50 ‘* 
Aluminium chloride, ....... ‘ so “* 
This bath is acid and the aluminium hardens the gelatine. The prints 
should be toned till on looking through they appear of the desired 
tone, then washed, rinsed in weak ammonia, and fixed in hypo 1: ro. 


Varnish for Celluloid Films.—The following is specially com- 
mended for celluloid films— 
Powdered ambers, ....+-s see § gremmmen. 
Cisloronori, . «2 6 és a  & 
Coal-tar benzine, . ihe = & & Ss ae i 
SG, «6 6 dee oe ee —  ™ 


. 472 


Allow to stand for a long time in a warm place and decant twice 
before use. 


A Printing Dodze for increasing the intensity of light acting on 
the negative was recently described in the British Journal. A crossed 
bi-convex lens, of 6 in. diameter, was placed in front of the frame. 
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The exposure was by this means reduced to one fourth. The ra\ 


must not be brought to a focus on the negative or the heat will crack 


the glass. 


An Impervious Coating for Wooden Baths.— 


Gutta-percha, ........... +. 50 grammes. 
eee Se ee ee ee o 


Prepare the mixture over a slow fire and apply with the aid o: 


a 


metallic brush. After application pass a hot iron to obtain the polish 


This coating renders wooden tanks absolutely waterproof, and is | 
acted on by alkalies or acids. 


Removing Rust From a Lens.—A lens sometimes acquir: 


brown, rusty stain on the surface, which no amount of rubbing or 


cleaning will remove. By applying a paste composed of putty powde 
and water to the stains, and then rubbing briskly with either the poin 


of the finger or the side of the hand, every spot of rust or stain will 


removed in a few minutes. This applies to photographic or othe 


lenses, except the object glass of a telescope, which would be irre] 
bly damaged by such treatment. 


A Non-Poisonous Intensifier.— Soak the negative in 
water till soft, then drain and immerse in 


a ee 
we, 6 ww ; ete e 


for a minute and a half, and then place in 


Cadmium bromide, 
Alcohol, . 


till sufficiently intensified. 


T 


t 
\ 


e 


r 
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Negative Marking Ink.—The Photographische Chronik publishes 


the following for putting titles on negatives :— 


(1.) 
Water, ce. Seek aes . 4 ounces 
rere a ee ose es a f Ge 
a eee ae ee eee ee 


(2.) 
ED oor er tan ra, re, Sa eenT . . 4 ounces 
Nitrate of mercury, se se 0 « oS Oe 
Chloride, . . . « es 


The two solutions are mixed and the title written on a piece of paper. 


When the writing is dry it is transferred to the film of the negative by 


rubbing the back of the paper with a paper knife or the finger nai! 
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Platinotype.—In a recent issue of the Wiener Photogr. Blaetter, 
the eminently well-conducted organ of the Vienna Camera Club, a 
series of nine portraits, printed from three negatves, is reproduced to 
illustrate an article by Ph. R. von Schoeller on his experiments with 
platinotype. The portraits are reproductions from platinum prints, 
showing the results obtained in each case with a harsh, a normal, and 
a flat negative respectively, and with paper prepared according to three 

ent formule, which have been adapted to these three classes of 
ives. These illustrations show very clearly that equally good 
on platinotype paper may be produced with either a normal 
ative, or a thin or a harsh one, provided that in each case a paper 
| which has been specially prepared for that class of negative. 
regard to the preparation of these three kinds of platinum paper, 
thor gives the following instructions. The following three solu- 
1s should be prepared :— 
1. PLATINUM SOLUTION. 
Water, i.e & we % C.C. 
Potassium chloroplatinite, ie a eo grammes. 


2. IRON SOLUTION. 
Water, ctae & Km wt oe o OS 
Ferric oxalate, . .....+.+ ++. =. 20 grammes. 
Oxalic acid, 


“cc 
sc ee ©. & ~ 6 ee & wm 


3. CHLORATE AND [IRON SOLUTION. 


Potassium chlorate, ........ . 04 gramme. 
Iron solution (No. 2), ... . o « « 800 CE. 


To sensitise the paper, the above solutions should be mixed 
follows :— 
For hard negatives : 
Platinum solution, 
Iron solution, 
Water, a 
* normal negatives : 
Platinum solution, 
Iron solution, . 
Chlorate and iron solution, 
Water, 
flat negatives : 
Platinum solution,. .. . ; 24 C. 
Chlorate and iron solution, - t ; 22 *§ 
Water, .....-02... , 4 = 


It is important to use a well-sized paper, to apply the sensitising 
solution uniformly to it, and to dry it as quickly as possible, as other- 
wise the print sinks in too much. 
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Ozone bleach is good for cleaning old and soiled engravings. 


A steel color is developed on brass by using a boiling solution of 
arsenic chloride, while a careful application of a concentrated solu- 
tion of sodium sulphide causes a blue coloration. Black, generally 
used for optical instruments, is obtained from a solution of platinum 
chloride, to which tin nitrate has been added. In Japan the brass 
bronzed by using a boiling solution of copper sulphate, alum and 
verdigris. 


An Intensifier for Negative Reproducing Lines.— 
Mio ct ta eee enna ea te 6 « « SOE 
Iodine, — nr a er ae oe ee ee, ls 
Iodide of potassium, Ea eae ass teen ae = 

The negative is allowed to remain in this until entirely yellow. 

is thoroughly washed, so that the water running from it is colorless 
Afterward the negative is placed in a one per cent. solution of Schlippe’ 
salt rendered alkaline by a little caustic soda. 


A Developer for Process Work.—In our April JouRNAL we 
published a valuable paper by Mr. Carbutt on the use of dry plates in 
the various photo-mechanical reproduction processes. Several com- 
munications have reached us calling attention to the formulz as too com- 
plicated for practical purposes. Personally we have had no occasion 
to use dry-plates for making a half-tone negative, but have had 
siderable experience in their use for making the so-called black and 
white direct reproductions. For this purpose the following simple 
formula has given satisfactory results: 


A. 
Hydrochinone, . —e es eee 
oS rr rr 8 
Bromide of Potassium, .........%dr. 
Water, — 

Sulphite of Soda, . 

Carbonate of Soda, . 

Carbonate of Potash, 

Water, ee ae a 
For use % oz. of A, 1% oz. B, water 8 oz. For greater density add 
1 drachm of A, as an accelerator 1% oz. of B. The proportions as 
first.given, although working a little slow, should give perfect results. 
Fix in a fresh saturated solution of hypo, wash thoroughly with the 
use of the above developer. Intensification has but rarely been found 
necessary.—J. F. S. 
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To prepare ox-gall for artistic or photographic purposes. 
—Procure from a butcher half a pint of ox-gall. Place this in a 
clean saucepan and add an ounce of powdered alum and an ounce of 
common salt. Place over the fire, and when it boils remove for half 
an hour to cool; then boil again, and repeat this boiling and cooling 
for three or four times. After this allow it to settle for three or four 
hours, and decant off into a bottle, in which put two or three drops of 
essence of lemon. Cork and preserve for use. 


Direct Positives Produced in the Camera.—lIn the Phot.- 
Wochenblatt, Herr Franz Kogelmann suggests the following modifica- 
tion of the Obernetter process of producing positives directly from 
nature in the camera. 

The plate, which should have been exposed for a much longer time 
than usual, is developed with ferrous oxalate until the high lights, if 
the plate be viewed from the back, appear quite black. The plate is 
then washed in the dark and placed in the following bath :— 

Bichromate of potash, .......... £5 parts. 

a ee ee ee ee | cil, 

MCGEE, «ewes itcnercvetesns § ™ 

ES ee ee ee eee ie 

CO ee el 
This solution should be free from any trace of chloride. The plate is 
then thoroughly washed and developed in bright daylight with any 
good developer, until the required density is obtained. It is essential 
that in the high lights the silver salt is entirely reduced, so that it may 
be perfectly dissolved in the bichromate bath, leaving the corres- 
ponding parts of the film perfectly transparent. 


The Chinese Pharmacopceia contains many peculiar remedies. 
Snowwater is supposed to be good for worms, while hail-water is poison- 
ous. For eye-troubles the excrescence of bats is recommended. 
Amber is nervine. Ink is a diuretic, and gunpowder is a vermifuge. 
Benzoin is good for stomach-ache. It is much adulterated, but there 
isa sure test. If real, its fumes will charm rats out of their holes. 
Wheat bread is prescribed for a variety of complaints, and bread-pills 
are an old remedy with Celestial doctors. Verdigris is good for skin- 
troubles. Ambergris is a substance coughed up by dragons, and is 
excellent for healing. Plasters of elephant hide are useful for wounds 
that heal slowly. Dried scorpions and seed-pears cure a number of 
diseases, Ashes of paper are an astringent. 


The new German word for our button-presser is Handcameraknipser. 
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Photographic Scissors and Paste. 


Telegraph operators who have long spells of ‘‘ sending’’ with the 
Morse key are often seized with a complaint, analogous to writers’ 
cramp, to which the name of ‘* Morse-finger’’ has been given. Cases 
of operators who have lost their finger-nails are becoming more 
common than formerly, and the continued tapping with the finger- 
ends is causing medical men to consider what means can be adopted 
to obviate uufortunate results. 


M. Satcheosky, a Russian scientist, has made a number of obser- 
vations on changes of ground-temperature with depth, in the moun 
tains of Southern Siberia. He finds that these changes are more 
rapid on the tops and sides of the mountains than at their feet—that 
is to say, in the valleys. Furthermore, he finds that the earth’s 
face in those valleys is colder than on the sides of the neighboring 
mountains. The facts are well established but they are yet unex- 
plained. 


Distance, Stops and Exposure in the Half Tone Process. 
—To understand the action of a ruled screen let us suppose that a 
ray of light enters by a single slit and falls on a white sheet. Were 
the distance between slit and sheet equal to nil we should get only a 
sharp image of the slit. By gradually removing the screen from the 
slit the sharpness decreases, till we see nothing but a blurred dot. 
Every ray passing through the slit gives off lateral rays which diverge 
more and more with increasing distance from the slit. Now a ruled 
screen represents a regular succession of such slits through which light 
of different intensities falls on the sensitive plate. If the ruled screen 
and the plate were in contact, dots of the same size but different intens- 
ity would result, because the rays would not have room to diverge |at- 
erally. So the screen is placed at a little distance from the negative 
plate. The effect is totally changed. Where a strong light passes 
through the ruled screen, #.¢., in the lights of the original, the lateral 
spread of light will naturally be greater, and the reverse is equally 
true. Soa ruled screen with equal sized dots produces unequal dots. 
The greater the distance between ruled screen and plate the greater 
the difference in the size of the dots. Hard originals should be taken 
with small distance between screen and plate, and flat ones with a 
great distance. Varying the distance is seldom employed, having 
great drawbacks. We use different stops. With large stops the angle 
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of incidence is large, with small ones small. With a screen which 
causes lateral extension of the ray, the effect is the more marked the 
more slanting the ray was from the beginning, a large stop being used ; 
and the less so the incidence of the light being perpendicular and a 
small stop used. Relative long exposure is necessary with a small 
stop, and so the shadows have time to fill up with distinct dots, When 
the lights are vigorous enough, the exposure must be stopped. Large 
dots make the lights, small ones the shadows. The distance of the 
plate from the screen and the size of the stop affect the character of 
the picture. In general, fully developed plates give the best defined 
dots. Ifa flat negative is to be reproduced develop till a dot begins 
to form, then, if necessary, very powerful intensifiers may be used to 
get contrast enough. I consider copper bromide the best intensifier 
for half-tone negatives. Mercury serves as a last resource to close the 
lights. The best shaped dots are obtained by moderate general over 
exposure and subsequent reduction with iodine and cyanide of potas- 
sium. Now one last desperate resource for reproducing a very hard 
original with a most unfavorable light. Expose quite a short time 
for a sheet of white paper held before the original, which produces a 
general quite light tone all over the plate, so that the dots, before too 
weak, are vigorous enough to stand sufficiently weak intensification.— 
Photographische Correspondenz. 


Zinc Plates as Substitutes for Lithographic Stones. — 
Some of the English lithographers are using zinc plates as substitutes 
for lithographic stones. The zinc plates, as pure as can be obtained, 
are passed through highly-polished rollers to remove any surface marks, 
and are then placed in dilute nitric acid, one part of the later to one 
hundred parts water; this brings to the surface of the zinc a blackish 
mass containing impurities, which is removed by washing with water 
and scouring with pumice powder, this being repeated until the nitric 
acid and water no longer produces any appreciable amount of the 
blackish mass—such treatment rendering the plates absorptive, and 
removing all matters deleterious to lithography. They are now dried, 
and subjected to the sandblast process, to secure a grained surface, 
and, this being done, they are placed in a bath composed of four 
parts of nitric acid, one of phosphoric acid, and 500 of water, after 
which they are washed with water. In some cases, when fine-grained 
plates are desired, a bath containing one part of sulphuric acid in 100 
parts of water is used instead of a mixture of nitric acid, phosphoric 
acid and water, as the former in no way interferes with the grain. 
Finally, the plates are washed with a solution of one part alum to 
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fifty parts water, after which they are dried and are ready for use. It 
is claimed that plates of this kind are absorptive and sensitive to 
grease, and of a similar nature to lithographic stones. They also 
retain their light color after being submitted to the above-named baths, 


Some Costly Metals.—A one-carat diamond, weight-for-weight, 
is four hundred and sixty times as valuable as gold. It takes a big 
lump of the yellow stuff to be worth $1,000,000. Quite a number of 
other metals are many times as valuable as gold. Gallium, for 
example, is quoted in the market at $3,000 an ounce avoirdupois, 
Traces of it occur in some zinc ores, tons of which must be worked 
over in order to obtain a trifling quantity. Gallium is a very remark- 
able substance. At the ordinary summer temperature of 86 degrees 
F., it becomes liquid like mercury.. The latter becomes solid at 39 
degrees below zero. Most costly of all metals save only gallium, is 
germanium, which is quoted at $1,125 per ounce. Rhodium is wort! 
$112.50 an ounce; ruthenium, $90 an ounce; osmium, $26 an ounce ; 
and palladium, $24 an ounce. The last is about equal in valu 
gold. These metals are of no great commercial importance. Most of 
them are mere curiosities of the laboratory, having been discovered 
originally by accident, incidental to the analysis of ores. It has 
been suggested that some of them might be coined, but the supply of 
them is too uncertain. That was the difficulty with platinum, which 
the Russian Government minted in the first half of the present century. 

Iridium is utilized to some extent for making instruments of delicacy 
which must have the property of not corroding. It is obtained from 
‘*iridosmine,’’ a nautral alloy of iridium, osmium, rhodium, platinum 
and ruthenium. This extraordinary mixture of rare metals is white. 
Much of it is found in washing for gold in the beach sands of Oregon, 
It resists the action of all single acids. Its only important use is for 
tipping gold pens. For this purpose the grains of it, which are flat 
like gold dust, are picked out with magnifying glasses. At the mints 
it makes a good deal of trouble, the difficulty being found in separat- 
ing it from gold bullion. 


Indian Red.—This pigment, known to almost every photographer, 
is brought from Bengal, and is a very rich iron ore, hematite, or per- 
oxide of iron. It is an anomalous red, of a purple-russet hue, good 
body, and valued, when fine, for the pureness and lakey tone of its 
tints. Itis a coarse powder in its crude state, full of extremely hard 
and brilliant particles of a dark appearance, sometimes magnetic, and 
is greatly improved by grinding and washing over. Its chemical 
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tendency is to deepen, nevertheless it is very permanent, neither light, 
impure air, mixture with other pigments, time nor fire effecting in 
general any sensible change in it. Being opaque it covers well. 
Indian red varies greatly in its hues, that which is most rosy being 
considered the best, as affording the purest tints. Inferior red ochres 
have been formerly substituted for it. It is now obtained abundantly, 
and may be had pure of all respectable manufacturers. Another name 
for this pigment is Persian red. 


Fire in the Patent Office.—The United States Patent Office 
was for the third time visited by fire about 1.15 o’clock on the after- 
noon of Aprilz2zd. The scene of the blaze was in the southwest corner 
of the basement in the photographic blue-print room, close to a 
crowded public thoroughfare. Mr. Flint, chief of this room, was pour- 
ing ether into five-gallon jugs, when the liquid exploded, and, running 
down the floor, came in contact with thestove and ignited. Mr. Flint 
was caught in the flames and severely burned about the face, arms and 
shoulders. He was removed to a drug store across the street, where his 
wounds were dressed, and was then taken to the Emergency Hospital. 

The photographers and their assistants had many narrow escapes for 
their lives, and nearly all were on fire, as the explosives flew all about 
the room, Besides Mr, Flint, the chief, there were at the time of the 
explosion Assistant Photographer Theilkill, J. B. Wheat, Jr., J. E. 
Latimer and Mr. Blackage, assistants. 

Mr. Theilkill’s story of the cccurrence was that while Mr- Flint was 
pouring about five gallons of ether into a bottle the bottle fell to the 
slate floor and broke, the contents running along the place. He began 
sweeping it toward the door, remarking to those about to be careful 
with the lamps, etc. Some of the liquid reached the stove and there 
was an explosion, which was quickly followed by a second with con- 
siderable force, blowing up about 75 bottles. Mr, Flint was blown 
through the door, his head striking a mass of papers piled in the hall- 
way. He arose, his clothing in a blaze, and rushed for the area call- 
ing for help. 

J. E. Wheat, Jr., was standing near Mr. Flint, and was also blown 
through the door, his hair ablaze and clothing torn. J. E. Latimer 
was blown through the open window on to the lawn, and was followed 


through the adjoining window by Mr. Blackage, who was in the dark 
room at the time. 


Mr. Theilkill was blown across the room by the first explosion, He 
was blown through the window by the second. His escape from inju- 
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ries was wonderful. His apron was on fire, his head singed, his hat 
blown into fragments and his coat torn in numerous places. 

After half an hour’s hard work the firemen extinguished the flames 
before they could spread to the adjoining offices. The loss was about 
$1500, principally in photographic apparatus. Most of the original 
drawings were saved, and of those destroyed a good many can be 
replaced. 

By 3 o’clock quiet was restored about the building, and the panic- 
stricken clerks, many of whom were women who had rushed out of 
the building screaming, resumed their work. 

Public attention has frequently been called to danger to human |i(e, 
and to public property, occasioned by the carrying on of examination 
of explosives, and other dangerous avocations, and the storage of 
great quantities of chemicals in the Patent Office. 


Measurements of Heights.—Four different methods of doing 
it.—There are several methods of mea:uring the heights of mountains 
and other elevated portions of the earth’s surface above the sea level, 
writes J. Ellard Gore, in Popular Science Monthly. Of these may be 
mentioned the following :—(1) by actual levelling with an engineer's 
spirit level and graduated staff; (2) by trigonomical calculations 
based on the measurement of the angles of elevation observed at the 
extremities of a carefully-measured base line; (3) by observing the 
temperature of the boiling point of water, and (4) by reading a 
barometer at the sea level, and again at the top of the mountain the 
height of which is to bedetermined. The first of these methods is cer- 
tainly the most accurate, but it involves a considerable amount of 
labor, and for very high mountains is sometimes impracticable. The 
second method is sufficiently accurate if carefully carried out and a 
nearly level plain is available for the measurement of a base line. 
The third method is not accurate enough to give reliable results. 
The fourth is the simplest and most expeditious of all. It is especially 
useful for finding the difference of level between two points at con- 
siderable distances apart, and would be sufficiently accurate if certain 
difficulties could be successfully surmounted. The principle of the 
barometric method is as follows: the barometer measures the weight 
of the atmosphere. The column of mercury in an ordinary mercurial 
barometer is equal in weight to a column of air of the same diameter, 
and of a height equal to that of the earth’s atmosphere. The densest 
portion of the atmosphere is that close to the earth’s surface, and its 
density diminishes as we ascent. At the top of a mountain, there/ore, 
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the pressure of the atmosphere will balance a shorter column of 
mercury, and hence the mercury descends in the tube. From the 
difference in height of the mercury at the level of the sea and on the 
top of the mountain it is possible to calculate the height we have 
ascended. 


Are Living Pictures Art ?—Like all fads, the “‘ living picture ’’ 
craze has begun to pall on the public, and theatrical managers are try- 
ing to revive general interest in the exhibitions by discarding drapery 
more and more, and approaching nudity as far as possible. A New 
York manager has conceived the idea of exhibiting nude “living pic- 
tures,’ with nothing but a covering of bronze powder to take away 
the appearance of living flesh. He claims that, on the score of de- 
cency, the bronze covering is less objectionable than the silk tights, 
and that all impression of nudity is gone from the statues because 
bronze has no vitality or suggestion of life. At a hearing before a 
police justice, several leading artists supported this contention, and 
testified that the exhibitions are entirely proper and genuinely artistic, 
William M. Chase, the President of the Society of American Artists, 
was one of the witnesses, and he testified as follows : 

‘‘Do you consider the exhibition offensive to public decency ?”’ 
asked Justice Simms. 

‘No, sir, most decidedly not,” replied the artist. ‘‘ I can’t imagine 
how the exhibition could be regarded as such, In my judgment, the 
statuary, as represented, is remarkably fine—in fact, an educator to 
the public and elevating, rather than the reverse. I would not hesitate 
fora minute to take my wife and daughters to the performance, and 
would regard it as a privilege for them to view the exhibition. I can- 
not conceive how anybody could look upon these people as nude in 
this connection. You forget that the posers are human, and can only 
conceive of them as remarkably fine groupings of statuary. They re- 
semble to a marked degree the old Greek statues, like which nothing 
has been produced in modern times. The bronzing does away with 
the fact that they are nude human beings.” 

‘Ts it not so that you and your fellow artists alone share this opinion 
of the nude in art, and that it is at variance with the ideas of the pub- 
lic?’’ asked Justice Simms, 

“It is my opinion and that of my fellow artists most assuredly. I 
think, however, that it would be much better for the public to become 
more accustomed tosuch exhibitions of perfection in the human figure 
If this were so, and the public were educated as it should be, it would 
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never occur to anybody to look upon such depictions as anything im- 
moral, ‘These and similar exhibitions furnish an education in art.’ 

Justice Simms, however, declined to take this view of the case, and 
held the manager and one of his models for trial. Meantime the ex- 
hibitions are continued. A bill dealing with this matter has been in- 
troduced in the New York Legislature. It provides for the panishment 
of all who are in any way concerned in such exposures of women on 
the stage. 


A Word About Boys.—Treat your boys as though they were « 

some importance, if you would have them manly and self-reliant. 
3e careful of the little courtesies. You cannot expect your boy t 
be respectful and kind, unless you first set him the example. 

If you would have your boy make you his confidant, take an activ 
interest in all that he does. Don’t be too critical, but ask for his 
views and opinions at all times. 

Don’t keep your boys in ignorance of things they should know. It 
is not the wholesome truth, but the unwholesome way in which it is ac- 
quired, that ruins many a young man. 

Don’t act as if you thought your boy amounted to nothing, nor be 
continually making comparisons between him and some neighbor's 
son, to his disadvantage ; nothing will dishearten him quicker. 

Don’t think that anything is good enough for the boys, and that 
they don’t care for nice things. Have their rooms fitted up as nicely 
as possible. Let them understand that their rooms are to be kept in 
order, and the result will justify your pains. 

Furnish your boy with good, wholesome reading matter. Have him 
read to you and with you. Discuss with him what you read, and draw 
out his opinions and thoughts upon the subjects. Help him to think 
early for himself. 

Make home a pleasant place ; see to it that the boys don’t have to 
go somewhere else to secure proper freedom and congenial companion- 
ship. Take time and pains to make them feel comfortable and con- 
tented, and they will not want to spend their evenings away from 
home. 

Pick your son’s associates. See to it that he has no friends 
that you do not know about. Take an interest in all his troubles and 
pleasures, and have him feel perfectly free to invite his friends to the 
house. ‘Take a little pains to make him and his friends comfortable 
and happy in his own home. He will not be slow to appreciate your 
kindness.— Mother’ s Companion. 





ADVERTISMENTS. 


BARGAIN LIST.—MAY, 1895. 


PORTRAIT CAMERAS. 


(For Lenses see Special List. } 
1—11x14 Portrait Camera, with | 
8x10 attachment, ‘ . $60 
1—8x1o D. S. B. Portrait Camera, 15 
1—8xto D. S. B. Portrait Camera, 
with Benster Holder, 25 
1—14x17 D. S. B. PortraitCamera, 40 
1—5x7 Victoria Camera, 4 -len- 
1—5x7 Victoria Camera, 
i—5x7 Victoria Camera, 
1—5x8 Stamp Camera .... 
i—3x8 Wet Plate Stereo. Camera, 
3 holders, . 


15 


VIEW CAMERAS. 
1—614x8"%4 S. S. View Camera, 
Shutter and Eagle Lenses, . $35 
i—5x7 Folding Poco with Berthiat 
Lenses and 3 holders list, 28 
1—4x5 New Model Improved Cam- 
era, 
1—8x10 View /Cameraand Holder, 
new, o.oo 
1—5x8 New Model Camera, . Io 
i—8x1o Eastman Reversible Back 
Ca. a + ae eee ee 
i—6%4x8% Novelette Camera, 
new, 
1—5x8 Blair Single Swing ‘View 
15 


20 


. $I 


25 


20 


16% x 8% American ‘Optical 
Co.’s View Camera, ... . 

i—5x7 Blair Rev. Back Camera, 
new 

1—5x8 Boston Rev. Back Camera, 
rd 

I—¥f Eclipse Outfit,. . . 

1—5x8 '76 Camera, Holder, Tri- 
pod, and Case, , 

i—5x7 View Camera, , 

(—5x8 Blair Rev. Back Camera, 
and 4 holders, . a 

i—6%x8% View Camera, 3 hold- 


1—14x17 Ideal Camera, “holder, 
tripod, Orthoscope lens and 
case, ee 


Without lens, 40 


HAND CAMERAS. 

I—No. 1 Kodak, - + Io 
I—A Ordinary Kodak, new, .. 5 
1—5x7 Folding Kodak, new, . 55 
1—4x5 Climax Detective, new, 18 
(—4x5 Turnover Detective, new, 15 


.e) 
° 


, 


88888 


8 8888 88 4 


g 8 88 88 8 8 8 8 8 88 


1—4x5 Montauk Detective, new, 
I—4x5 Hawkeye, Darlot lens, 3 
holders, list $33, . 


ACCESSORIES. 

6—5x7 Printing Frames, each, 

10—6%x8% Printing Frames 
each,. . 

I—Io-in. Burnisher, double roll . 

I—1I4-in. Drag Burnisher, . 
3%x4% Washing Boxes, each, 
5x7 and 5x8 Washing Boxes, 

1—8 ft. Show Case. 

—Large Oak Show Frames, each 
I—8x1o Knickerbocker Stand, 
1—Corner Chair, Velvet, list $20, 
1—Cooper Enlarging Bromide 

Lantern, 8 in condenser . 
1—11-in. Acme Burnisher. . 
I—14-in. Eureka Burnisher, ; 
I—15-in. Improved Eureka Bur- 

nisher er 
I—15-in. Acme Burnisher, : 
1—Acme Print Trimmer, new, 
1—Baldwin Print Cutter, new, . 
Lot of Picture Mats. Write for 

particulars. 
I—14x17 Printing Frame, 
I—18x22 Printing Frame, 
I—11x14 Printing Frame, 
I—8xio Printing Frame, . 
I—10x12 Adaptable Washing Box 
I—14x17 Adaptable Washing Box 
I—19x24 Deep Agate Tray, . . 
2—6x8 Children’s Backgrounds, 


3 
4 
5 


3 ooand4 


2—8x1o Bryant Backgrounds, 


6 co and 7 


1—Wall Accessory, 
1—Daisy Foreground, 
1—Seavey Swiss Cottage. ... 
t—QOsborne’s Rock Accessory, . 
1—Osborne’s Pillar Accessory . 
Lot of second-hand backgrounds, 
8x10 and 6x8, $3.00 to $6.00; 
write for particulars. 
Peerless Varnish Pots, each . ‘ 
Full line of Packard Brothers’ 
Grounds im stock. Interiors 
$5.00; exteriors, $4.00. 
3—Junior Ruby Lamps, each, 
I—4%x53% Negative Box. . . 
1—Walmsley Reversible Finder . 
1—Card-size Burnisher. . . 
1—8xto Porcelain Tray, Shallow, 
I—8x1o Porcelain Tray, Deep, . 
1—Dana Chair, new, 
1—Divan, Small, new, 
1I—No. 2755 Rattan Chair, new, . 
1—Magic Camera Stand, . 


10 
15 
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2—22x28 Moorehouse Display 
Albums, each 

1—Williams Flash Lamp, 

2—Air Brushes, complete, good 


Bargains in Lenses. 
1—4x4 Darlot Portrait, 
1—\% H Band H Lens, 
1—3 B Dallmeyer lens for cabi- 
nets, $130 
1—%-Size Dallmeyer lens for 


cabinets, 50 © 


1—8xI10 Dallmeyer R. R. Lens, 
list $74, 
1—5x7 Euryscope Lens, Prosch 
Shutter, 
1—} Voigtlander Lens, . 
1—6%4x8% Gundlach Single Lens 
1—5x8 Gundlach Star Lens, 


1—8x14 Gundlach Star Lens,. . 

I—11x14 Darlot R. H. Lens, list 
$45, 

1—5x8 Darlot R. H. Lens, 


| 2—4x5 Darlot R. H. Lens, ‘each 


I—10x12 Blair Orthographic, a 
I—5x8 Wide Angle Lens, 


| 2—634x8% Wide Angle Lens, ea. 


I—11x14 Wide Angle Lens, 
1—Pair Waterbury Stereo Lenses, 


| 2—R, R. Detective Camera Lens, 


1—Set 1-9 Gem Lenses, 

1— Gem Lens, 

I—4-4 Jamin Globe Lens, .. 
1—% Holmes, Booth & Hay den, 
1—6%x8% E. A. Single Lens, 
I—634x8% Single View Lens, 
I—5x8 Single View Lens, . 
iene R.O. Co’s. View Len 


TERMS: NET CASH. 


Lenses will be sent with privilege of trial. 


THOS. °H. McCOLLIN & CO. 


1030 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 





When the chemical result 


in a photograph is just right 


you will find it was made on a 


Cramer 
Plate. 








a 


























WANT ED.—Young man of experience 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


in Photo-Stock business, to travel 
in Ohio, Indiana and adjoining territory. | 


State experience and terms. Address 
‘PHoTO-STOCK DEALER, 
In care this Journal. 
RENT.—A well established Pho- 
»h Gallery, 242 N. Eighth St.. 


FOR 


tog! 
Philadelphia. 
R. N. KEELEY. 


TOTICE.—The business of the Cum- | 


Address 228 S. Ninth St. | 


+‘ mins Photo Stock Co. will not be | 


affected by the death of Mr. J. S. Cum- 
mins. 


The business will be continued | 


under the same style of firm as before. | 


Thanking you for past favors, we are 
respectfully, ; 
Tue CUMMINS PHOTO STOcK Co. 


FOR SALE.—Gallery in town of 3000, 
and a good surrounding country. 
No opposition, and doing a good busi- 
ness. Reasons for selling, change of 
business. Apply at 
rHOs. H. MCCOLLIN & CO.., 
1030 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


BARGAIN.—Will dispose of my 5x8 
Centennial Camera, Orthoscope 
Lens, holder, carrying-case, and tripod, 
which cost $45.00. Good as new. Sell 
for $30.50. G. 8. F., 
Care AM. JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


SITUATION WANTED—By a fine re- 
toucher, with twelve years’ experi- 


ence, able and willing to assist generally. 
Address ELMER D. KISTLER, 





Allentown, Pa. | 








\VISH a position as Retoucheror Gen- | 
eral Workman. Wages moderate. | 


Best references, etc. 
tence in business. 
HOWARD WALBRIDGE, 

Pottsville, Pa. 





“ [MITATION is the sincerest flattery.” 
Why are there so many inferior 


Ten years’ exper- | Charles Street, Allegheny City, Pa. 


| imitationsof BLITZ PULVER all claim- 


ingtobeasgood. Draw yourown moral. | 


Aword to wise, etc. 





\WANTED —Portable house at once. 
T. H. SWEENEY, 


Care Tuos. H. McCo.Liin & Co. | 








iii 


BARGAIN—One of the leading gal- 
leries in Brooklyn, cheap for cash. 
Owner retiring on account of ill health. 
Or will exchange for gallery on Pacific 
coast. Address M. L. Smitu, General 
Delivery P. O., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


WANT a situation for Retouching and 
Air Brush Crayon work; also as 
sist in printing if desired. Experience 
successful. Best of reference. 
H. D. Lone, 
319 Summer St., Royersford, Pa. 





ITUATION wanted by a retoucher, 

able to assist generally. Wages 
moderate. Permanent situation. 
Address RETOUCHER, 

732 Walnut Street, Allentown, Pa. 


WANTED.—A situation as retoucher 
or general workman, 18 years’ ex- 
perience in all branches. Address 
** RETOUCHER,” 
625 Adams Ave., Scranton, Pa. 





BACKGROUNDS.—Now is the time to 
get backgrounds cheap. We have 
the largest stock in Philadelphia. A full 
line of Packard Brothers’ 6x8 grounds 
always on hand. Interiors, $5.00; ex- 
teriors, $4.00. Bryant’s 8x1o grounds, 

20 styles, in stock. 

. See designs in this number of Exten- 
sion grounds for light effects. 8x14 at 
$10.00. Cheapest and best made. 

Now is yourchance. Designs of these 
are ready for distribution to every pho- 
tographer in the United States and 
Canada. 

Tuos. .1. McCotuin & Co. 

A\N HONEST steady young man wishes 
a position as ‘‘all around man.” 
Please address GEORGE SERUSET, 103 


KEYSTONE VIGNETTERS.—Simple, 

Economical, Durable. Endorsed by 

all practical printers as the best device 

for producing uniform vignettes. Send 
for circular. 

TuHos. H. McCouuin & Co. 





WANTED-—A situation as crayon ar- 
tist, am first-class, ten years’ ex- 

perience. Address, Cuas. Haas, 

126 S. 12th St., Reading, Pa. 
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POSITION wanted by first-class opera- 
tor, retoucher, and manager. Four 
years a printer. References and sam- 
ples. OBER, 
Care of Bronson, Bridgeport, Conn. 





PHOTO GALLERY FOR SALE.—One | 


of the best located galleries in Phila- 
delphia, Pa., 210 N. 8th St. (opposite the 
Bijou Theatre). Doing a nice business. 
Reasons for selling. STARR, 210 N, 8th. 


FOR SALE.—The leading gallery in 

San Jose, the Garden City of Califor- 
nia, with 30,000 inhabitants. The State 
Normal School and Leland Stanford 
Jr. University in the immediate vicin- 
ity. Good country trade. Retiring from 
business. Cheap for cash. 
J. W. HYDE, 79 W. Santa Clara Street, 
San Jose, Cal. 


FPOR DECORATING YOUR HOME.— 
Send in your negatives and have 
window transparencies made from them, 


These are the most beautiful form of | 


pictures you can get of your favorite 
negatives. THos. H. McCoLiin & Co. 

GRAND OPPORTUNITY.— New 

building, the best in town. No op- 
position. 
Rooms fitted for the purpose. Don't 
wait to write, but come and see for your- 
self. J.J. PAYNE, Elkton, Md. 


SEE the new A, B and C Premo Hand 

Cameras, $12, $15 and $20. Latest 
and best. We have a full line of Cam- 
eras made by the Rochester Optical Com- 
pany in stock, and invite you to see 
them. Sizes for amateurs and profession- 
als. New lists now ready, free. 

Tuos. H. McCo.tiin & Co., 

Selling Ag’ts for Rochester Optical Co., 
1030 Arch St., Phila. 





BLITZ PULVER 


to stay there. 


Address | 


In the live town of Elkton. | 


| One other gallery in the town. 
for flash light work is 0” ‘fof and likely | 


SITUATION WANTED—By fi 

_ Fetoucher. Able and ‘willing to 
assist generally. Wants a permanent 
situation, moderate salary. Address 
“RETOUCHER,” 35 West King Street 
Lancaster, Pa. 


t-class 





PROFESSIONAL Photographers send 
for description of the Empire State 
Camera. Best and most practical view 
camera, at moderate prices. 
Tuos. H. McCoutiin & Co., 
Selling Agents 


FOR RENT.—Fine and well arranged 
photographic rooms on Corner of 
Maine Avenue and Jackson Street, 
Cheap rent, gas and fuel. 
Apply to Wm. D. Morris, 
1165 Hampton St., Scranton, Pa, 


FOR SALE.—A first-class gallery in 
Shippensburg, Pa. Price, $350.00, 
F. A. SouDERS, Chambersburg, P 
OTHING succeeds like success! In 
this connection it is natural to think 
of Orthoscope Lenses. There must be 
some reason for the extraordinary run 
on these, and if the reason occurs to you 
perhaps you will find it to your interest 
to be more familiar with them. Circulars 
mailed on application. We have added 
to the popular Rectilinear Series a 64x 
8% at $18.00, anda 10x12 at $25.00. Full 
line of all sizes in stock. 
TuHos. H. McCo.uin & Co., 
1030 Arch St., Philadelphia 








FOR SALE,—Well fitted and furnished 
gallery, in a town of 15,000 and near 
towns amount to 35,000. Price of cab 
inets, $3.00 to $5.00 per doz. Reason for 
selling, change of business. Apply 
Tuos. H. McCo.tin & Co., 


FPOR SALE.—Fine studio, situated in 

central part of Pennsylvania, in 
town of 8,oco population, with surround: 
| ing population of 40,000 to draw from 


Reason 
for selling, going into other business 
Price, $1,500. Address, 

T. H. McCottin & Co. 





‘SOLIO : 


An Honest Paper” 


-Is the terse way in which a customer writes. 
| Solio suits him because he is sure of the results 
} because the emulsions are alike (we've never 
: yet had occasion to call one in) and the tint uni- 
| form, because he don’t have to experiment with 
seach fresh batch to find a bath to work it with. 
It don't play him any disagreeable tricks, don't 
curl, crack, chip, peel, blister. It’s perma- 
Fnent too—in short it’s an “honest paper” and 


‘that’s another reason why 


\NOTHING SUCCEEDS LIKE SOLIO. 


EASTMAN KODAK COPIPANY, 


Rochester, N. Y. 


» 9 Sample package and 
print cabinet size, 


Send 10 cents ana § 





A POSTAL 
GETS : :- - 


Our 44-page illustrated bro. 
chure, telling all about § 
enlarging on Bromide papers, f 
and how to improvise anf 
enlarging apparatus from 
the ordinary camera already § 
in use. 


EASTMAN’S 
BROMIDE PAPERS are the STANDARD. 


Permanent Bromide. Eureka Bromide. 
Platino=-Bromide. Enameled Bromide. 
Eureka Enameled Bromide. 


13 FIRST PRIZE MEDALS. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 


Rochester, N. } 





Built to 
Satisfy. 


' Our Folding Kodaks are 
as good as 
cameras can 
bemade. We 
don’t build | 
them to com- 
pete with 
cheap goods, 
but for cus- 
tomers who want the best instrument that brains, experience and 
capital can produce. They embody every practical improve- 
ment ; and are the best all the way through—best lenses, best 
shutter, best material, best workmanship—best everything. 
They are built to satisfy. Our catalogue describes them 
minutely—postal gets it. 


The ? of $ 


There is no camera “just as good as 
the Folding Kodak,” but there’s a next 
best—the Folding Kodet. Not _ 
expensive, but up to date for all 
that. Simpler in construction — = 
than the Kodaks, but splendidly made and finished, and fitted 
with high grade lenses. Adapted to roll film or glass plates— 
just the thing for those who want a practical instrument at low 
price. The 4x5 Kodets list from $10.00 to $20.00 and the 

x 7 from $22.00 to $48.co. 





EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
23 Styles and Sizes, 
KODAKS and KODETS Rochester, N. Y. 
wees to $100.00. 
atalogue Free, 
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Benj. French & Co. 


& 319 WASHINGTON STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Sole Importers and Agents of 
the Celebrated 


Voigtlander & Son 


EURYSCOPE 
LENSES. 


Now constructed of the new and wonderful 
optical glass made by Schott, of 


Jena, Germany, viz. : 





EXTRA RAPID EURYSCOPES, 
—— 


WIDE ANGLE EURYSCOPE, 


Also the new and quick 


SINGLE LANDSCAPE LENS, 





Also the ever popular 
OuR INITIALS (B. F. & Co) ARE EN 
Darlot Lenses Sg cee ox aut Dartor Losses 
JN OUR IMPORTATION, AND ARE A SURI 
PROOF OF THEIR GENUINENESS ANI 


een . : : 
For all kinds of Portrait, Inside SUPERIORITY. 


and Outside Photography. 


AGENCY FOR TRAPP & MUNCH ALBUMEN PAPER. 


*,* Our Illustrated Catalogue sent free on application 
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MONG all the opticians of the world, the 
American firm, 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 


stand alone in offering to their patrons a reliable 
means for testing and comparing lenses. When, in 
conjunction with Carl Zeiss, they first introduced the 
now well-known and popular 


Zeiss Anastigmat Lenses, 


of which they were made sole American licencees, they devised 
a test chart, which they sent out with each lens, giving the 
owner an opportunity to appreciate its advantages, and other- 
wise test its merits. The fact of issuing such a test chart leaves 
the impression which they no doubt had in mind, that they in- 
vite a thorough test of all their product. These charts are now 
placed in the rooms of many photographic societies, and are 
there used for comparison. 





McCollin’s Perfection 


BLUE PRINT PAPER 


GIVES BRILLIANT TONES AND CLEAR WHITES. 


It is coated on the finest photographic paper, and is as fine as Albumen paper. 
You do not know what can be made on a blue print unless you have tried it. 
Put up two dozen in a package. Send ten cents for sample. 


MEER, wt wee Cee Sewanee es we o ER ORE 46 
C5, Pee CS ee ee oe we ] oe 5 .20 


A ai sie viy ig cas We. pic eh A he “ 56 
eo” +6 dae ODA Ee Ro eS RES . .68 


I 


s 
2 


We also make all grades in rol/s for Draughtsmen’s use. 


THOMAS H. McCOLLIN & CO.,, 


1030 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Backgrounds on Burlap in Colors. 


PACKARD BROS., Background Artists, Roslindale, Boston, Mass. 


Have a good line of these latest features in backgrounds. Extensions 1<¢, 
per square foot. Head grounds $5.00. Photos with subjects on application. 
Rich and unique effects for Platino and Matt surface papers, and they make a 
handsome setting for your operating room. 

To any responsible photographer sending us his business card, we wil! mail 
photos of these grounds with subjects, being examples of lighting and posing as 
well. 

The Boston Background Painters have lines of new designs for '95 
up to date, artistic effects in extension backgrounds, head grounds, etc. 


See our designs and obtain prices before buying backgrounds and accessories. 


PACKARD BROS. Botton” mass. 


ESTABLISHED 1884. 





Our Lenses Easily Lead! 


New Patent Anastigmat. 
New Double Anastigmat. 


New Rapid Wide-Angle 
Symmetrical (angle 115°). 


New Portrait Lens. 


These Lenses represent the highest perfection 
in optical construction, and are manufactured 
under the supervision of Dr. Hugo Schroeder, for 
many years Superintendent of the optical works of 
Messrs. Ross & Son, of London, Eng. 


‘‘NIGHT HAWK” CAMERAS for hand and , 
‘‘FLORAGRAPH,” our new Celloidine paper. 


‘*TONO-COLLODIO”’ and ‘‘GELATINO,” combined Toning 
and Fixing Bath for all papers. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


The Manhattan Optical Co., 


Send for Catalogue. Cresskill, New Jersey. 
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Tue AMERICAN AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER 


Is Accurately Focussed on the Wants of Amateurs 


PHOTOGRAPHY PHOTOGRAPHY 
IN THE FOR 
RK ROOM AMATEURS AND 
" PROFESSION- 
AND OUT. pea 


Edited by ALFRED STIEGLITZ and F. C. BEACH. 


A veritable encyzlopedia of all the latest developments in the noble art of Daguerre, con- 
taining illustrations of the latest apparatus. 

Abounding in technical and practical information for beginners and others, full cf society 
news, and made especially interesting with sketches of photographic rambles and outings. 

Reproductions of the best work of amateurs in each issue. 

Special photographic competitions for amateurs and others, open to the world. 

Published independent of a manufacturing house ; its criticisms are unbiased. 





SAMPLE COPY SENT YOU UPON APPLICATION, 





20 cents per copy. $2.00 a year. Outing, regular price, $3.00. AMERICAN AMATEUR PHO- 
TOGRAPHER, regular price, $2.00. Together for $3 so. 


If your newsdealer does not have them, send to 


THE OUTING COMPANY, Limited, - NEW YORK. 





Announcement. 


Our Collodion Paper Department at Kodak Park now 
being in successful operation, we have discontinued the manu- 
facture of Western Collodion Paper in Cedar Rapids, and all 
orders should be addressed to us, at Rochester. 


Both Mr. KiLporn and Mr. Kurtz, the former proprietors 
have been engaged to remain with us, and they are now look- 


ing after the manufacture of this paper at Kodak Park. 

With the improved facilities which the new plant offers, 
Western Collodion paper will be even more reliable and uni- 
form than it has been heretofore, and with the greatly increased 


capacity which the new factory affords, a steady supply is 
assured. 


EastMAN Kopak CompPaANy, 


Rochester, N. Y. 
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A. M. COLLINS 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


would call the attention of Dealers in Photographic Supplies to 
their superior facilities for the manufacture and distribution ot 
Photographic Cards, claiming that they have always in stock, or 
are prepared to make promptly to order, a greater variety and 
much larger quantity of Cards of superior quality than any other 
establishment in this or perhaps any other country. 


Warehouse : 


No. 527 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 





Ask for the Gundlach Optical Co.'s 


New Shutter. It sells at half price. 
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The happy medium between Collodion and Gelatine. 


RELIABLE ARISTOTYPE PAPER. 


It has no equal for Fine Definition and Water Proof Finish. 


The ‘‘Eelipse’’ Aristotype Paper. 
‘6 Ci: RATE 9» GUARANTEED FIRST CLASS. 


CHEAP ONLY IN PRICE. 
TRIAL OFFER. 
As an inducement for every Photographer to give our paper 
a fair trial; and as the ordinary sample package of a few sheets 
is an insufficient test, I make this offer: I will deliver free, upon 
receipt of price, 
1 GROSS CABINETS, - - $1.00. 
2 GROSS CABINETS, - - $1.80. 
“Reliable” and “Eclipse’’ are insoluble—will stand boiling 
water. Terms, cash or C.O. D. Order direct. 
E. A. GILBERT, 


SOLE MANUFACTURER, 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


To the Professional and Amateur 
Photographers. 


Are you perfectly satisfied with the plates that you are now 
using? Can you get the detail in shadows and softness in your 
negatives necessary for good work on the new Aristotype papers 
now in the market? If you cannot do not fail to try the Amer- 
ican Dry Plates. Many of the professional and amateur 
photographers in the country are using them with great success. 
It will cost but little to try them and you may like them better than 
the plates you are now using. Ask your Dealer for them and 
take no other. Made only by the American Dry Plate Co. 
Argentic plates for positives always in stock. Stripping and 
non-halation plates made to order. 


AMERICAN DRY PLATE COPIPANY 
WORCESTER, MASS., U. S. A. 
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Maxim a Aristotype Paper. 


Superior to all others for giving pure whites, 
clear tones and brilliancy of finish. Will not 
curl, crack or frill. Standard prices: cabinets, 


$2.00 per gross. Made only by 


UNITED STATES ARISTOTYPE Co. 


BLOOMFIELD, N. J. 


fas>Sample free on application. 





PHOTOGRAPHIC 
MOSAICS, 1895, 


Is Now Ready. 


CONTAINING A UNIQUE COLLECTION OF CONVENTION PICTURES OF 
1894, PRINTED ON SUPERFINE COATED PAPER, ACCOM- 
PANIED BY PRACTICAL PAPERS BY THE 
PRIZE-TAKERS. 


ALSO A COMPLETE REVIEW OF PHOTOGRAPHIC PROGRESS, SE- 
LECTED ARTICLES BY WELL-KNOWN WORKERS. 
A VERITABLE EDITION DE LUXE. 


350 PAGES, 50 CHOICE ENGRAVINGS. PAPER COVERS, £0 CENTS; 
CLOTH BOUND, $1.00; POSTAGE FREE. 


‘‘The Best.” EDWARD L. WILSON, 


823 Broadway, New York. 
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The Little Band 
ce Se 


HIS band. of blue (dark blue), on 
any book or periodical denotes that 
it is published by Dawsars & Warp, 
Ltd It comes from the same office as 
The Pbotogram ; and, like The _— 
is good, honest value. . . . i 


The DFotogram, by the way. has 
improved immensely in 1895 











KING 


FLASH LIGHT “POWDERS. 


| Pe. S o\ 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS 


w.P. BUCHANAN PHILADELPHIA 





ITIS NOTA TOY, BUTA SUCCESS 


No matter how fine a camera you have 
you cannot do without the “Kombi.” You 
can carry it in your pocket. Takes 25 pict-, 
ures in one loading, snap-shot or time ex: 
P e. The size of Camera is 1% x2 
inches; weight 4ounces. Al! metal, silver 
bronze finish. ANY BOY OR GIRL CAN 

IT. Every instrument guaranteed 
Indectrnctiiie Strip of film (25 exposures) 
20 cents extra. Cost for developing roll of 
film, 15 cents. Cost for printing 1 cent for each picture. 


EASY TO BUY. EASY TOUSE. DEALERS FIND IT 
A.C. KEMPER, 208 Lake St., Chicago. EASY TO SELL. 
Branches—LonpDon: 36 Oxford-st., W. BERLIN: 10 Taubenstrasse, W. 


te ee eee 
-- Soe 
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a Aristo 
.. Burmisher 


a The latest improved Burnisher, and the only hol- 

See Ne> low roll Burnisher made that heats with oil, gas or 
are NSS gasoline. See what party says who has purchased 
15’ Aristo Burnisher with oil heater : 





ELMWOOD, MASs., February 5, 1895 
ACME BURNISHER Co.: 
My customer likes it very much, I think I can sell several, as all who 
have seen this one work are highly pleased with it. Yours truly, 
L. B. SHAW. 


PHILLIPS & JACOBS 


(JAMES F. MAGEE & CO.) 


622 RACE STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


Magee’s Nitrate of Silver, 
Magee’s Chloride of Gold, 


AND OTHER PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMICALS. 


Also Refiners of Silver and Gold Residues from Photographers, 
Jewelers, Book-Binders, etc. 


N. B.—Directions for saving photographers’ waste mailed to those who desire 
give ur methods a trial. 
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Morgan Backus, Ed tor, 408 Sacramente St, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Representative Journal of 
the Pacific Coast. 


We give you a Magazine every month 
which will please you, and more than satisfy 


you to the extent of 


$1.50 PER YEAR, 
| which is the subscription price. 
| Write for Sample Copy. 


MORGAN BACKUS, Editor, 
408 Sacramento Street, San Francisco, Ca!. 
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... A Pointer... 


To THE PRroFEsSIONAL PHOTOGRAPHER: 

The dull and yellowish light of the 
Winter Montus increases the exposure for 
Plain Bromide Plates. 





CARBUTT’S 


“Orthochromatic Portrait Plate 


while good for Portraits in any season of the 
year yields best result in yellow light, and 
therefore is the best for Wzxzer use in Studios: 





also for ELecrric and FLasH.icutT exposures. 
They Cost no More than plain plates, require 


less retouching and need but a single trial to 
convince the most skeptical. 











Order through your Dealer, and if he cannot supply 
you write to the Factory for address of nearest Dealer 
handling the KEYSTONE DRY PLATE. 


Send to Factory for Catalogue containing reduced Price List 





MANUFACTURED BY 


JOHN CARBUTT, 


Pioneer Manufacturer of GELATINO-BROMIDE and ORTHOCHROMATIC PLATES In America. 
KEYSTONE WAYNE JUNCTION, 


ee PHILADELPHIA. 
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New Cameras for Season of ’95 


The 4x5 Folding Hawk-=Eye, small in dimensions, neat 
in appearance, with a double swing and sliding front. 







The 4x5 Regular Hawk-Eye, ’95 
has many New Improvements 
never before introduced. 


The Hawk-Eye, Jr., 

size of picture, 31% inches 
square, is just the thing 
for the traveler. 


The above mentioned Cameras can be used with both roll fim and dry plates, and when 
used with the former are loaded and unloaded in broad daylight. 

Send for Illustrated Catalogue, giving full description and price list of all cameras and 
accessories. 


THE BLAIR CAMERA CO., [lfrs., 471 Tremont St.. Boston, Mass. 


if you want a Journal that deals with the plain, every- 


day life of the Photographer, read 


THE PHOTO-BEACON. 


; Single Copies, 15 cents. Yearly Subscriptions, $1.50. 





THE BEACON PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
15 Tribune Building, Chicago, 













ADVERTISEMENTS. 


~ Merck’s Pyrogallic Acid 


will be found, upon 
comparison, to be 
superior in every 





STONE OUNCE respect to all other 
brands on the mark- 
if h et. Its distinctive 
points of superiori- 

ty are: 


Ist.—ABSOLUTE PURITY 


20.—PERFECT CRYSTALLIZA- 
TION 


3p.—IMMACULATE WHITENESS 
4TH.— EXTREME LICHTNESS 
5TH.—MODERATE COST 

(Its price is not higher 


than that of any other 
make.) 








Merck’s Pyrogallic Acid 


produces the highest intensity to be desired in a photogra- 
phic plate, and, at the same time, the finest detail in light 
and shade required for the most perfect printing negative. 
Under ordinary precaution, it retains all its superior 
qualities undiminished for an indefinite length of time. 








{@S" WHEN ORDERING SPECIFY 66 MERCK’S.” 


TO BE HAD OF ALL DEALERS. 
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Orthoscope Lenses. 





Rapip REcTILINEAR. Wipe ANGLE. 


RAPID RECTILINEAR, EMBRACING AN ANGLE OF 75° 
Size of Plate. Focal Length. Price. 
No. t, Rapid Rectilinear, 4X § 6 inches $10.00 
- “i 5x 8 8“ 15.00 
” ” 8 x 10 11% * 20.00 
” - IIx 14 yw | 30.00 


WIDE ANGLE RECTILINEAR, EMBRACING AN ANGLE OF go”. 
Size of Plate. Focal Length. Price. 
No. 1, Wide Angle, 5x8 434 inches $10.00 
2, * oe 6% x 8% 6 se 15.00 


Perfectly Rectilinear. Quick Acting. Every Lens Guaranteed 


PORTRAIT SERIES. 


Though but recently introduced, these lenses have given such 
universal satisfaction that we have no hesitation in recommending them 
as the best in the market. 

They are specially adapted for Portraits, Groups, Landscapes, or 
Instantaneous Subjects, working sharp to the edge. 

The stops for these are cut to the standard sizes of the British Photo 
graphic Society. 

Diameter, Focus. Size. Price. 
No. 145, inches 7% inches 5X7 $20.00 
HW « 104% 6% x8Y% 25.00 
24 «= 12% = 8 x 10 30.00 
24k‘ 19% ‘* I2X 15 50.00 
3x5“ 23 - 16 x 20 75.00 


WILL BE SENT ON TRIAL ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 


THOS. H. MCCOLLIN & CO., Sole Agents, 
1030 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
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The Buffalo Argentic Paper 


EVERY SHEET GUARANTEED 


WITHOUT large advertising or expensive demonstrating is rapidly 
taking the lead. ; 


MERIT alone can do this, and users of Bromide Paper who ar 
ambitious to make the highest standard of work are asked ty 
give it a trial. 


RESULTS that have not heretofore been expected with this artic 
are possible with this brand. 


Its delicacy of half tones renders it particularly suitable for producing 
the warm or sepia tones. Formula sent free. Prints made for the trade 


The Hoover Patent Printing Machine can now be had, Price, $100.00, 


Our goods are for sale through all stock houses, who will send you 
circular on application. 


BUFFALO ARGENTIC PAPER CO. 


204 and 206 CHESTER STREET, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Are Your Prints Fading? If so, Use 
Nepera Paper 


it can be toned in a separate bath without the use of Alum, Hardeners, Lead, 
Because or Sulphocyanide, which certainly endanger the durability of prints. 


The Test of Time has proven that NEPERA PAPER is absolutely permanent 


Its tones are never bricky, but range from warm brow: 
through rich purple to blue black. Its insoluble film requires NO HARDENER» 
Ice, nor Thermometers. It is arapid printer, and requires no special negatives 
It neither cracks, sticks nor curls. 


Its Good Qualities, will be particularly appreciated when the warm weather 


sets in. It will work as well with the combined bath 
any other paper, and therefore will answer all requirements. 


Reduced prices, $1.35 per gross of Cabinets. 


Our Platinoid, Rough and Enamelled Bromide Papers 


are the best and most uniform on the market. Write for prices 
Nepera Paper can be had of your dealer or of 


NEPERA CHEMICAL CO., 
NEPERA PARK, N. Y. 
The Nepera-Metol-Quinol Concentrated Developer for Dry Plates and Bro- 


mide Paper. One 8-oz. bottle will develop about 18 doz, Cabin¢ Prints, 73¢ 
In powder, ready for use, to develop about 12d »z Cabinets (including postage) > 
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MADE IN BOTH 
REGULAR AND FOLDING STYLES 
BY THE 


ROCHESTER OPTICAL CO,, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


The PREMO is the 
latest, most compact and 


best camera of the kind 





yet introduced. 
It has all adjustments 
_for hand and _ tripod 


_ work, including swing 


back and sliding front. 


Fitted with our new 


| silent shutter. 


Send for a descriptive 





catalogue. 


ROCHESTER OPTICAL CO., 


PHOTOGRAPHIC DEALERS ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Lavette’ s 
Patent 
Envelope 


For Mailing Photographs..., 


The Best Staple 
You Ever Had in Stock 


"Erie or 150% 
Profit of 0 
The Only Proper Envelope 
er Invented 
Beware of Infringements. A few 
have tried to beat the above enve- 
lope, but not one has even tied it. 
All Estringements will be proseeuted 
QUTPUT SINCE 1892 OVEB 5,060,000 














Patented Sept. 29. 1891 
Trade Mark Copyrighted Jan. 28, 1893 


PUT UP Price per 1000 Per Bor Betail 
Cabinet Size, 125 in a box, $10.00 $1.25 2 for 5c. 
6x8% — ee 6S 25.00 2.50 5c. each 
83 x 10% _—e = 35.00 1.75 10c. each 

Put up the display card furnished gratis, they will do the rest. 


Can also be used for Fancy Cards, Easter Cards, Christmas and New 
Year Cards, etc. 


H. ¢. LAVETT PATENTEE AND SOLE MANUFACTURER 


199-201 BANDOLPH STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 





THERE IS NO USE IN TALKING! Lavette’s Patent Photo Mailisf 
Envelope is the only envelope indorsed by the United States Gover 
ment. Therefore, handle NO other, as Lavette protects all Jobbers and 
Retailers, and allows no cutting of prices. 


FOR SALE BY 


THOS. H. McCOLLIN & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Alpha 








Aristotype 








Paper. 








The latest and best. 

Will keep in good condition for three months, and give 
Crear WHITES. 

Will not curl, crack, or frill. 

Does not require any special toning bath, but can be toned 
with any good bath used for albumen paper. 

The increasing sale of this paper proves that it is a satis- 
factory article. 


PRICE LIST. 


2%x44% perdozen... .20 5x8 perdozen...  .45 
4X5 ” iss & 6%x8% ” i a 
34x5% 2 c« a 8x10 oe, —* & .go 
4x6 “s iss 20x24 per sheet ... .40 
4%x6¥% o ton ee 20x24 “ & dozen . . $2.25 
5X7 ” ose 2 aoaag * HOC - « $4.00 
3%x5% in gross packages ... $2.00 

4x6 ~ . 2.00 


Send for a trial package, and you will use no other 


THOS. H. McCOLLIN & CO. 
SOLE AGENTS, 
10390 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 








A Word to the Wise iS seme: 
To Read this 


THE PEOPLES’ BANK OF MONROE, 
Monrok, N. C., March 13, 1895. 
WALPOLE CHEMICAL Co., Walpole, Mass. 

GENTLEMEN :—Please send me your book on ‘‘ Hypo,”’’ also retail prices 
for ‘‘Hypo,’’ Acid Sulphite Soda, Acetate Lead, Acetate Soda, Carbonat~ Soda, 
Alum Chrome, Carbonate Potash and Oxalate Potash. 

Often when we specify your goods from the dealers, they say they are 
out of yours and send what they have on hand, and I prefer to get goods that 
are recommended as highly as yours. 


C. WOLF, 
Monroe, Union County, \. C. 


We make Double Refined Chemicals for Photographers, as well as Wal- 
pole’s Hypo—purest Hypo made. 


We do not solicit retail trade. Where consumers cannot obtain our products from their usual source 
of supply, we will furnish them on application ; but it must be understood that in these cases we 
charge the full retail price, and that cash must accompany the order. 


Send 6 cents (stamps) for each sample, or 25 cents (stamps) for six samples. 


Walpole Chemical Co., “yr 


Mass. 
G. GENNERT, Eastern and Southern Selling Agent. 








GOLD MEDAL to Amateur Photographers. 
Darlington’s 
Handbooks. 


* Sir Henry Ponsonby is commended by the 
Queen to thank Mr. Darlington for a copy of 
his Handbook.”’ 

Nothing better could be wished for.—British Weekly. 
Far superior to ordinary guides.—Lon. Daily Chronicle. 


1s, each, illustrated. Maps by JOHN 
BARTHOLOMEW, F R.G.S. 


BOURNEMOUTH and THE NEW FOREST. 
THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 
THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 
THE VALE OF LLANGOLLEN. 
ABERYSTWITH, BARMOUTH, and CARDI- 

GAN BAY. 
THE NORTH WALES COAST. 

Crown 8vo., cloth, 2s. 

THE BIRDS, WILD FLOWERS, FERNS, 
MOSSES and GRASSES of NORTH WALES. 

Liangollen, Dartincton & Co. 

London, W. J. Apams & Co. 








Study 


Law at 
Home. 


It was the ambitious young man and 
woman on the farm, behind the counter, 
in the mill, in the lawyer’s office, in the 
bank—the man and woman without the 
opportunity of a college education, that 
made this method of teaching law @ 
necessity. We offer two courses— 

1. A Course Preparing the Student 

to Practise Law; 

2. A Business Law Course for Busi- 

ness Men and Women. 

The tuition fee is small, the course com- 
plete, the result perfect. Nicely printed 
catalogues explain both courses. They 
can be had for the asking. Address 


The prague Correspondence 


chool of Law, 
1138 Telephone Bldg., DETROIT, HICH. 
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|NTERCHANGEABLE 
S=—= VIEW 
== ALBUMS= 


Each album contains 24 leaves, held in place by a 











cord, which ties on the inside of cover. Neatly bound 
in cloth with leather back and corners. 
These are our own manufacture, and we _ use 


only the best quality No. 1 cards. 





For those who desire to have foreign or other 
views mounted, we would state we do this work in 


the best manner. Send for estimates. 


THOS. H. McCOLLIN & Co.. 
10330 ARCH STREET, - - PHILADELPHIA 
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5 
Who makes the most Me | A LE S 


H PECIALTIES 
rapid plates ? S 
Read Hope’s latest book, and learn how to \. HAL E'S aie POWBERS 


. : 30.50 ANO75CTS. PER PKG. 
compare plates in a simple way. CME. BLUEING FOR PHOTOGRAPHIC 
Why so many failures in photographing PRINTS 25CTS. PER BOTTLE 
moving objects ? LUSTRE LUBRICATOR HAS NO EQUAL 
The new book tells how to do it. | 25CTS.PER BORTLE 
| 
| 





i 3 RADICATOR FOR CLEARING YEL 
How quick is your shutter? E NEGATIVES. 25CTS. PER a 
Hope tells you how to get its exact speeds. pons 
L 


ALE BY ALL MEALERS 
Any trouble wlth your Aristotypes ? 
Read Hope. 
Why does your lens sometimes work slowly ? 
See chapter on Lenses. 
“It’s a whole library on Photography,” 
says an eminent photographer. 


ANUFAC TuR 


ONDONSHEMICAL MoCo. LONDON. OHIO. 





THE 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS’ # 2100-00 


HAND BOOK, by ArthurHope, # Given Away 
Neth ditthe. Rebit adap amet Gee eee 


Practically a new work. Send for descriptive circular. oo a ee 


Paper covers, 75 cents; Cloth, $1.25. 
For sale by all dealers, or sent on receipt of price. curing Oe Freceding mont. 


FOR INVENTORS, and the 
THE WILKINSON C0. 83 ——iee =) object of this offer is to en- 
courage persons of an invent- 
ive turn of mind. At the 
same time we wish = “ton 
the factthat :: 


It’s the Simple, 


| 
Trivial Inventions 
‘ 








That Yield Fortunes 


—such as De Long’s Hook 
and Eye, “See that Hump,” 
“Safety Pin,” “Pigs in Clo- 
ver,” “Air Brake,” etc. 
Almost every one conceives 
@ 4 bright idea at some time or 
other. Why not put it in prae- 
tical use? YOUR talents may 
lie in this direction. May 
make — fortune. Ww ~~ no t 
try? 
wr Write for further information a and 
mention this paper. 


THE PRESS GLAIMS 60. 


] Philip W. Avirett, Gen. Mgr., 
} 618 F Street, Northwest, 
WASHINGTON, D. ©. 


» EP"The responsibility of this company 
may be judged by the fact that its 
stock is held by over one thousand 
of the leading newspapers in the 
United States. 


CAVEATS TRADE MARKs 
GHTS. 


CAN I pl apy oe @ Fora 
MUNN yo it and an 4 can Caton, write to 
O., who have had near pwd ty bn nd 
aacionen 2 the patent business. 
tions strictly confidential. A Handbook ‘Of in- 
formation concerning Patents and how to ob- 
tain them sent free. Alsoa catalogue of mechan- 
ical and scientific books sent free. 
Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
ial notice in the Scientific American, and 
t us are brought widely before the public with- 
out cost to the inventor. This splendid paper, 
issued weekly, elegantly illustrated, has b far the 
largest py , & ham scientific work in in the 
worl amp e€ copies sent free. 
Buildi Edition gon hly, 8. 50a year. Single 
copies, 25 cerits. —- contains beau- 
1 plates, in convey and | otographs of new 
5 with plans, enabling builders to show the 
latest contane and secure contracts. Address 
MUNN & CO., NEW YorE, 361 BROADWAY. 


PS SS + eS SS SSS SSS SS SSS SSS SSS SS + > > + + ~ + 
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PERFECTION 
BLUE PRINT 


PAPER. 


We have for a number of years made a specialty of manu- 


facturing a specially fine grade of BLUE PRINT PAPER 


for negative work. 


This gives pure whites and fine half tones. It is prepared 


on the finest and purest plain paper made. 


Put up in packages of two dozen sheets. 


le a es en ee a $o 16 
SS ee ee ee ee oe ee ee ee a ee 20 
-  eeeererae ree eee Te Tee TTT 35 
Ce aA ae CORE MS COS ESS 40 
ea a a ee a a 56 
ee: errr ere TTT Te TT Tae 68 


Send for a sample print. 


THOS. H. McCOLLIN & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS, 


1030 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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WEMPERLEY’S FLASH LAM 
PATENTED 
OLLIN 2 CoS 


Model of 1893. 


HEMPERLEY’S MAGAZINE FLASH LAMP, 


SELF LOADING. 


For Use With PURE MAGNESIUM POWDER Only. 


Manufaetured Under the HEMPERLEY PATENT. 





In offering our New Magazine Flash Lamp to the Photographic Fraternity 
both professional and amateur—we do so believing it to be the best article ot 
the kind yet placed on the market. 

Each lamp is supplied with a patent rubber bulb, wth a@ valve, which 
prevents any of the powder being drawn back in the hose or bulb, and in time 
clogging the air passage. 

If you have failed with other Flash Lamps, try our Model of 1893, for a 
trial will convince even the most skeptical that it is the simplest and really the 
best form of Lamp yet produced. 


Price of Lamp, complete, - = = $2.75 
Magnesium, Fine Cround, per oz., 40 


All parties are notified that we control the Patents under which this Lamp 
is manufactured, and propose to protect ourselves against all infringements. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 


THOS. H. McCOLLIN & CO., 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
1080 Arch Street, - - - = Philadelphia 
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=~ SPOILED IN THE MOUNTING! 


Your photographs are 
SLOUCHY, SMOUCHY, COCKLY, SPOTTY, 


Because you have used an inferior or make-shift mountant. 


= Higg ins’ Photo Mounter is an always-ready adhesive 


er which will not spill, spatter, 
Higgins: HE Pho nor drop off the brush. Never hardens, separates or becomes gritty. 

Does not cockle, strike through nor change the tone. Never 
a / molds, sours or deteriorates in any way. A unique adhesive! 
prepared for Mount gl scientifically made to meet the special requirements of photographic 
Opes Ene wa mounting. Fully guaranteed. For sale by all dealers and jobbers. 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Sole Manufrs., 
168-172 Eighth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Pet 
Gro. W. GILSON, : 9 4 W. ETHELBERT 
a » Goran ie 


Editor and HENRY, C.E 


Publisher. , a My =F oma moe ~ aintiaaly Editor. 


. $2.00 per Year. 

The handsomest journal of its kind. Each issue contains a photographic 
print by one of the leading workers of the day, is profusely illustrated in half- 
tones, and contains a wealth of ‘‘up to date’’ reading matter, formule, etc., 
of great interest and value to professionals and amateurs. Our Christmas 
number will be the finest ever published. Send ten cents for sample copy 
giving particulars of series of prize competitions. 


P. O. Drawer 2602, Toronto, Ont. 


GEORGE MURPHY, 
woePHOTO SUPPLIES...... 


Wholesale and Retail, for 


PROFESSIONALS and AMATEURS, a] EAST STH St., NEW YORK, 





99 The Popular Photo Magazine, 
Read “ Swat SHoTs, 50 CTS. PER YEAR. 


SAP SHOTS PUBLISHING CO., 57 East Sth St., New York, 
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A Print is not finished until it has passed through an 


ENTREKIN 
Improved Rotary Burnisher, 
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These Burnishers are especially adapted to burnishing prints made on the 


American “Aristo” Paper. 


Your supply house will send you descriptive pamphlet. 


PRICES. 


8 in. Roll, $12.00. to in. Roll (light), $15.00. 10 in. Roll (heavy), $25.00. 
15 in. Roll, $30.00. 20 in. Roll, $40.00. 25 in. Roll, $55.00. 





Subscribe to Anthony’s Photographic Bulletin, monthly, 
$2.00 per year. 





E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO. 


591 BROADWAY, - - NEW YORK. 
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When purchasing a developer 


) e 9 the oldest and most 
please be particular to specify Scheri ng S, favorably-known brand. 


Put up with labels and seals as per fac similes here given. 





V¢ OGALLIC An i 
B pry ACIp 

~~, E.SCHERING= 
CE). N, GES 


Me PARING. Bo ste 








SEE THAT YOU GET fA W/O 

THE ie: SkwawA- ale FOR SALE 
“GENUINE — = 

SCHERING’S.” 


BY ALL DEALERS. 


Waymouth Vignette Papers. 


~ 





WAYMOUTH'S VIGNETTE PAPERS 


Are the best means for producing fine effects in printing, 
They are made in nineteen sizes; printed in black, yellow. 
and red bronze, to suit different qualities of negatives. 
They are not clumsy, do not break, cost but little, and are 
easy of application to any negative. They do away with 
all the older methods ; and, in fact, they have no equal 
We have quantities of testimonials; but the best guarantee 
of their quality and work is their increasing popularity and 
our increased sales. Better than any patent machine, and 
sell better every month. 


PRICES. 


In parcels containing one dozen, assorted, Nos. 1 to 5, Zo §0 
In parcels containing one of each size, Nos. 1 to 15, 
assorted colors Smee — I 00 
Assorted sizes and colors, by number, per package 
CMe 4 2s ° ‘ I oo 
Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5, assorted sizes and colors, for 
Cartes, by number, per dozen ie 
Nos. 6, 7, 11, 12, and 13, assorted sizes and colors, for 
large Cartes and Victorias, by number, per doz., 75 
Nos. 8,9, 10, 14, 15, and 1534, assorted sizes and 
colors, Cabinets and Who!e-size, by number, per 


| 
| 
| 
| dozen ae» s 140 
Nos. 16, 17, and 18, assorted sizes and colors, Half- 
cabinets and Whole-size, by numbers, per doz., 1 52 
When ordering, state the number and color you wand 


Thos. H. McCollin & Co., 1030 Arch Street, Phila. 


TRADE AGENTS. 


5° 
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EXPERIMENTERS WITH THE 


Blitz-Pulver gr 
. Flash Light 














Will find the little apparatus devised and pat- 
ented by Thos. H. McCollin a most ef- 
fectual means for igniting the charges. 


T is simple, easily managed, very effective. It is worked with a pnev- 
matic tube and bulb, so that the sitter is wholly unconscious that 
exposure is about to be made. Hence a natural expression is secured 
and a graceful, unrestrained attitude. Protects the eyes of the operator 
and prevents scorching of the fingers. The virtues of the powder are 
also increased by the employment of the ignitor. A current of hotairis 
supplied tothe nozzle of the blow-pipe, making it almost equal to a hot 
blast, augmenting thereby the degree of incandescence of the magre- 
sium-oxide formed by combustion. 


CALL AND SEE THE APPARATUS, OR SEND FOR 
A DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR. 


PRICE $1.50. 
THOMAS H. McCOLLIN & CO. 


1030 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
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The Triplex Improved Shutter 


‘s the only really first-class instrument of its class, for these reasons: It is the 
only Shutter which gives a range of exposures including ‘‘time,’’ slow-in- 
stantaneous (1{ to x, of a second) and instantaneous (from ,', to 


ot 
a second), and does it in practice, and not only on time-indicator. 


1 
150 


A New Release are the improvements which gives the Triplex Improved its 
Four Springs name. ‘Them make possible the great range of speed shown 
A Speed Card above, surpassing the regular Triplex, and their ready use. 


sar’ Triplex’’ Shutters can be altered to ‘‘ Triplex Improved.’’=@3a 


NEW CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION. 


PROSCH MFG. CO. * Bie3sie* 


The ‘Blue Book” for Amateur Photographers. 
American Edition, 1895, in Preparation. 


This Edition will contain revised lists of officers and members of Photographic 
and Allied Scientific Societies in the United States and Canada. 

List of ‘‘ Dark Rooms”’ and Dealers in all Countries, which will include Hotels, 
Photographic Dealers, Opticians, and Chemists with Supplies, and Professional Pho- 
tographers in the United States, Canada, and Mexico. 


Price, prepaid subscriptions, Cloth, $1.00; paper, 75 cents. Postpaid to any 
address on day of publication. 


Advertisements Solicited. Correspondence Invited. 


WALTER SPRANGE, Editor, Beach Bluff, Mass., U. S. A. 


“ Dietz” 
Ruby Lamp 


For Dark Room Use. 


New construction. Perfect combustion. Bright 
ight. Don't Leak Light. Size,14%.6%. Circular 
tree. Sample by mail postpaid for 75 cents. 


Tin, Japanned Black, ....... . 75 cts. 
Polished Brass,. . . . $1.50 


R. E. DIETZ CO., 


60 LAIGHT STREET, NEW YORK, 
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PATENTS 


FOR INVENTIONS. 


Equal with the interest of those having claims against the government is 
that of INVENTORS, who often lose the benefit of valuable inventions because 
of the incompetency or inattention of the attorneys employed to obtain their 
patents. Too much care cannot be exercised in employing competent and reli- 
able solicitors to procure patents, for the value of a patent depends greatly, if 
not entirely, upon the care and skill of the attorney. 

With the view of protecting inventors from worthless or careless attorneys 
and of seeing that inventions are well protected by valid patents, we have 
retained counsel expert in patent practice, and therefore are prepared to 


Obtain Patents in the United States and all Foreign 
Countries, Conduct Interferences, Make Spccial 
Examinations, Prosecute Rejected Cases, Register 
Trade-Marks and Copyrights, Render Opinions as 
to Scope and Validity of Patents, Prosecute and 
Defend Infringement Suits, Etc., Etc. 


If you have an invention on hand send a sketch or photograph thereof, to- 
gether with a brief description of the important features, and you will be at 
once advised as to the best course to pursue. Models are seldom necessary. If 
others are infringing on your rights, or if you are charged with infringement by 
others, submit the matter to us fora reliable OPINION before acting on the 


matter. 
THE PRESS CLAIMS COMPANY, 
618 F STREET, NORTHWEST, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


P.O. Box 385. JOHN WEDDERBURN, Managing Attorney. 


a@This Company is managed by a combination of the largest and most influential news- 
papers in the United States, for the express purpose of protecting their subscribers 
against unscrupulous and incompetent Patent Agents, and each paper printing this adver- 
tizement vouches for the responsibility and high standing of the Press Claims Company. 


azCut this out and send it with your inquiry.-£@ 





ADVERTISEMENTS. XXxvii 
: — 


“Tricks | 


i n our IF YOU WANT INFORMATION ABOUT 


99 
Trade | 
is the title of a neat little book just is- | 
sued. Contains up-to-date dodgers, | 


recipes, formulas, etc., which meet the | en rate eter EOF postal card 
demands of photographers in every day | JonN Wi N WEODERBURN, ait ihe aranng Aap 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
work. Also contains examples of 


ONS PROCURED FOR 
oe sateen ies ; the | SOLDIERS, WIDOWS, 
photographic printing by some of the CHILDREN, ‘PARENTS. 
” » ft 
“crack '’ photographers of the coun- aura for Soldiers andBatlors disabled tn the line of 


: Survi 
try. The prints alone are worth | their to 1842, and 


. . ; a * igher_rates. 
the price of the book! = Sent post- | Bend 1 ws. No Pde ie advice. No feo 


paid on receipt of price. ¢2-This noel is managed by a combination of 
' the largest and most influential newspapers in the 


: United States, for the express purpose of protect- 
Fifty Cents per Copy. ing their subscribers against unscrupulous and 
ADDRESS incompetent Claim Agents, and each paper printing 
= this advertisement vouches for the responsibility and 


H A RR E & SCOTT, high standing of the Press Claims Company. 


Hamilton, Missouri. 


PHOTO SPECIALTIES 


| Steinheil Lenses for Portraits, Landscapes, 
and Photo-mechanical Work 
Steinheil Telephotographic Lenses (New) 
Aladdin Dark Room Lamp 
Safety Flash Igniter 
Mica Plates (New) 
Dresden Albumen Paper 
Emulsion Gelatine—Lichtdruck Gelatine 











Write for Catalogues and prices, naming specialties in which 
you are interested. 


H. GC. RAMSPERCER & CO. 


180 Pearl Street, NEW YORK, N. Y 





XXXvili ADVERTISEMENTS. 


OFFICE OF 


Acme Cycle Company, 


ELKHART, IND, 


oe Seer TAA ES. 


09000000 


HE following unsolicited testimonials have been received from news. 
papers of standing, and we respectfully call attention to them as 
proof that the ACME is all we claim for it. 


THE ACME CYCLE COMPANY. | OFFICIAL PAPER OF BAYFIPLD COUNTY 


FRED. T. YATES, KDITOS HANA 


The Acme Cycle Company is a concern we can THE WASHBURN NEWS 
heartily recommend as composed of people of sterling rieStiee Sages 
worth, their general business running up into the [ Wasuourn, Wis., M 
millions each year, the bicycle department being only | 4e,y¢ Cycle Co., Elkhart, Ind 
a portion of it. Drax Sirs :—I am in receipt of y 
The firm lists five splendid looking wheels, and | cent date, regarding advertising for t! 
prints some hundred testimonials from riders, all over | wheel I gotof you last year proved m 
the country, which tell of their satisfaction with the tory. 


It received particularly hard 1 
Acme ‘The Acme Road Racer weighs 22 pounds 


| the test well. I now want one of y 


and lists at $100, full Roadster, 24 pounds, price $90. | wheels. Have you this in stock. A 


‘The Acme Special weighs 25'pounds, and lists at 290, | will oblige, eee 
and the Full Roadster weighs 26 pounds and lists at FRED 


$85. The Acme Belle, a stylish-looking woman’s 


YATES 


wheel, weighs 27 pounds all on, price $85. Finan- 

cially the firm is away up.— American Wheelman. THE QUICK PRINT 
Witcox Bros , Props., 

P. O. Box 505. Spokane, WV 


| M 
THE FRANKFORT BEE | Acme Cycle Co., Elkhart, Ind. 
: GentT_emen :—The wheel | 
**TWICE-A-WEEK.” | July has given me the best of service a ' 
By Buss & Buss Twaewrseen Vaan since and has been running alongsid 
= : : : with less repairs and breaks of any and a 
Best Advertising Medium in Marshall Co. : : 
ever, I desire a new wheel this sprin 
you to offer? 


F+ ANKFORT, Kan., March 8, 1895. Very truly yours, 
Mr. Ed. Mitchell, Morris, lids. W, B. WILCOX, 
Dear Six:—In reply to your request as to my - * 
opinion of the Acme Bicycles will say: 1 have been in 
the bicycle business for the past four years, and have 

made the bicycle somewhat of a study. I have had THE TRANSCRIPT. 
for my own use during that period five different wheels, Editorial Office. A. P. HOUGH 
and can honestly say that the Acme wheels are the 





Traverse Ciry, Micu., M 
Acme Cycle Co., Elkhart, Ind. 
best wheels on the market to-day for the price. I have Dgar Sirs :—The Light Roadster 
had some dealings with the Acme people, and can | 4@y, and your letter just now. Every 
satisfactory, and the wheel will be | 
3 : Electro has not arrived yet, but will |! ted in 
their wheels just as represented in every particular, | week’s issue if received to-day Ifn t tog : 
In short, my advice to you is buy an Acme everytime. | °Y& till next week. 1 appre: — y } 
R tfally v. | courteous treatment, and will endea satisfy 
Respectfully yours, | as well as you have me, ; 
FRANK D. BLISS. Yours truly, A HOUGH 


best constructed, finest finished, and in general the 


say you will find them nice people to deal with, and 
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‘“« Economy ts wealth.” 


McCOLLIN & C©O.’S 


Embossing 


Machine. 


Every Photographer his 


own Printer. 


With this machine you can emboss your own mounts, either plain, or in gilt, 
silver or color. The manipulation is plain and easy, and will work from 
minature size to 25x30. 

lhe operation is inexpensive, saving you $1.00 to $4.00 per rooo in cabinet 
mounts, and can be done by a boy or in spare moments in wet weather. 

On large mounts and odd sizes the saving of time is much greater. No picture 
should leave your gallery without your name and address. 

This machine enables you to insure this without long delay in waiting for 
special cards. 

We will be pleased to send on application samples of the work done with 
this machine. 

Price complete with die, bronzes, etc., $25.00, suitable for light dies. 


Heavy machine, with die, bronzes, etc., $35.00, suitable for heavy dies. 


Thos. H. McCollin & Co. 


MANUFACTURERS, 


1030 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





x] ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Dresden Photo-Paper Works, 


OFFICE: FACTORIES: 
621 BROADWAY, 
CABLE BUILDING, ROOM 531, 
NEW YORK. 


DRESDEN, GERMANY, 


Manufacturers of the Celebrated 


SATIN. >< DRESDEN 


Trape Mark. 


Albumen Paper Pensee, 


This paper, made by a new process, is equal to any 


“Aristo” paper in gloss, and surpasses them 
by far in regard to their printing 
and toning qualities. 


SAMPLES SENT ON APPLICATION. 
FOR SALE BY ALL STOCK DEALERS. 


Dresden Photo-Paper Works. 
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THOS. H. McCOLLIN & CO.’S 


Professional Flash Lamp 


PATENTED. 


Used with Blitz Pulver. 


FOR PORTRAITS, LARGE GROUPS, INTERIORS AND 
STAGE EFFECTS. 


Takes the place of daylight on dull days, takes the place of a skylight on 
bright days. . 

As manufacturers of Blitz Pulver, which is used by all manufacturers of 
Professional Flash Machines, we feel that we are in a position to know what 
photographers want. 

We believe FLASH LIGHT WORK HAS COME TO STAY, and 
after careful experimentation, we have produced a lamp which combines Sim- 
PLICITY, ECONOMY AND ErFFIctENCy. We invite correspondence from photo- 
graphers, and will publish from time to time samples of the work of the 
machine in this journal. 

This machine requires no gas or gasoline,—burns alcohol,—and is used 
with Blitz Pulver exclusively. ‘The cut will show its construction. 


Thos. H. McCollin & Co. 


MANUFACTURERS AND PATENTEES, 
1030 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 


xlii 


Blitz-Pulver 
Blitz-Pulver 
Blitz-Pulver 


Has a record for flash-light work which is un- 
approached. No other powder in the United 
States can show the indorsements of every indi- 
vidual manufacturer of professional flash-lamp 


which are successfully on the market. 
what they say of it, and then judge. 
Flash-light work has come 


deceive yourself. 
to stay. 


St. Josern, Mo., October 6, 1894. 
Thos. H. Mc Collin & Co. 

Messrs.:—\n regard to your inquiry I will say, I 
advise the use of ‘‘ Blitz Pulver” 
and I have used no other powder in getting out our 
It operates in our machine with 


with our machine, 


sample negatives. 
unvarying success. 
Very respectfully yours, 
L. G. BIGELOW. 
BripGeport, Conn., October 17, 1894. 
Thos. H. McCollin & Co. 

Gentlemen :—We have tried various compounds for 
flash light powders now on the market, but yours gives 
the best satisfaction with our machine. 

Yours truly, 
FAIRCHILD FLASH LIGHT CONCERN, 
San Francisco, CAt., February 16, 1894. 

Gentlemen :—In regard to Blitz Pulyer we have 
always recommended your powder, and our instruc- 
tions call for itand no other. It is the best powder we 
have ever used. 

{Signed] WILLIAMS & SHEPARD, 
Manvfacturers Williams Flash Machine. 


Price, 


THOS. H. 


SOLE 
1030 Arch Street, 


Read 
Do not 


Cort ann, N. Y., Oct 

Thos. H. McCollin & Co., Philadelphia 

Gentlemen :—Will say in regard to ** | 
that it is the only flash powder of which » 
knowledge that can be relied upon at all t 
send it out and advise its use with the Wes/ 
Machine. 
beautiful results and with very little smok 


When used with this machin 


Respectfully, 
WESTCOTT & I 


Muscating, Ia., October 
Thos. H. Mc Collin & Co., Philadelphia 
Dear Sirs:—We manufacture and s 
machines and of all powders we have u 
to compare with Blitz Pulver. We have 
for all kinds of work, big heads, full fir 
house stages and interiors, and always f 
and quick acting. 
Yours respectful! 


CLIFFORD & SON 


McCOLLIN & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS, 


Philadelphia, Pa 
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Kosmos 
Kosmos Kosmos 





Kosmos Kosmos Kosmos 
Kosmos Kosmos Kosmos’ Kosmos 





DINIETC PER 


Ie TT INN || 
DIUNIE ILS Gross 


| IN | 
Pure $1.35 Pure 


° h Superior to any $2.00 ° 
folio fete ir Golloion 
PART | Reves Basic’ Paper Papel 

«~_G. GENNERT 


TRADE AGENT 








Kosmos Kosmos Kosmos’ Kosmos 
Kosmos Kosmos Kosmos 
Kosmos Kosmos 
Kosmos 





Je BRIGHTO!! 


Patented, 1881, 1889. Pat. Applied For 





If Perfection 
EXISstS 
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Be Named 














PRICE LIST 


Nan) , 
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Lenses Lenses 


SPECIAL BARGAINS 


1—6%x8% Single Lens 

i—1ox12 Wide Angle Darlot Lens 

i—16x20 Wide Angle Darlot Lens 

i—5x8 Single Lens 

i—R. O. Co’s. Finder 

i—5x8 Gundlach Rapid Rectilinear Lens 
i—8x1o View Lens and Shutter 

1—4x5 Wide Angle Lens 

i—8x10 Mogey Wide Angle Lens 

i—8x1o Gundlach Rapid Rectilinear Lens 
i—11x14 Extreme Angle Lens 

1—5x8 Orthoscope Lens and Triplex Shutter 
1—6%x8% Orthoscope Lens and Triplex Shutter 
i—8x1o Orthoscope Lens and Triplex Shutter 
1—No. 1 Euryscope Lens, 6%x8¥%, list 45.00 
i—4x5 Single Lens 

i—5x8 Single Lens 

I—6%x8% Single Lens 


Terms, Net Cash. Lenses sent on one week’s trial, and 
returned if not satisfactory. - 


THOS. H. McCOLLIN & CO. 
1030 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





AVERTISEMENTS. 


JOHN R. NOLAN 
Patent Attorney, 


134 S. NintuH STREET, PHILA. 





}We 
Patent Practice Exclusively. . E 
\ mploy 


‘ Young 
Men 


=. yw mand 
verti 
pews payment for a high suede Acme 
ich we send them on approva! No 
until the bicycle arrives and proves 


Young Ladies “ains%em:" 
AGENTS $754 WEER | If boys or girls apply they must be well . 
using or selling PRAC TICAL mended. Write for par oulars. en 


PLATING DYNAMO. thiemon. ACME CYCLE COTPIPANY, 


re method, used in all factories 











to plate new goods. Plates gold, 4 ELKHART, IND. 


silver, nickel, ete . on watches, 

jewelry, table-ware, bieycles and 
A all metal goods: fine tfits for | 

agents; diffrent sizes; always 

rewly; no batte rr: ho toy; no 

experience; no limit to plating 

H a ere ‘at neney maker, 


W. P. HARRISON & CO., Clerk No. 16, Columbus, Ohio. 














OPTICAL BENCH, 


J. B. COLT & COL" ees with supports for Mirrors, l’risins, etc , 
interchangeable with View front ol 
Criterion Lantern. 


Microscope, 
Polariscope, 
Spectroscope, 
Stauroscope, 
Vertical, 


and other attachments 


CRITERION AND Panenouen 
ACIC bss 


' STEREOPTICONS, 

SELF-FOCUSING ide LAMPS ; ol 
LIME and WELSBACH BURNERS, etc. 

SEND FOR CATALOGUE. Photo-Engravers, Theatre and othe 


special Arc Electric lam 
50 Bromrieto St., Boston, Mass. a 
33 SoutH 10TH Sr., Puita., Pa. Specialties to order 


Tip ODVIIHD 

‘La3uLG 3ANIVS v1 6El 
131 Post STREET, 

San Francisco, Cat. 
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The Gundlach Photo- 
Optical Co. 


No. 5 SOUTH WATER STREET, RUCHESTER, N. Y. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 
Ernst Gundlach's 

Celebrated Photographic Lenses. 
ERNST GUNDLACH has sev- =m 
ered all connections with the old 

“Gundlach Optical Company,’’ and 

we are now the sole owners of his 

patent of December gth, 1890, un- 

der which his celebrated ‘* Rapid 

Rectigraphic,’’ ‘* Perigraphic’’ and 

other lenses were so long made. 


RECTIGRAPH 


Our illustrated catalogue presents 

detailed descriptions of ERNST 

GUNDLACH’S Latest ACHIEVE- 

MENTS, viz.: his new Rectigraph, 

his new Perigraph, his new Ap- 

PERIGRAPH. lanat, his new Portrait Lenses. 


We claim our new Lenses to be st.perior to any and sell them at very 


iiyderate prices. Catalogue mailed promptly on application. ‘To avoid mis- 


tying please address carefully to 


THE GUNDLACH PHOTO-OPTICAL COMPANY, 


No.5 South Water Street, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Pronounced by the leading Photographers 
to be 


Unquestionably the Best 
Print-Out Papers Made. 


WRSVEVBRBVERBREREBRERERRKE : 
Photogenie 
Matt and Glace 


Papers. 
WREREVEREVERERERERGBRSR SE 


Glace, $1.35 per gross. 
Matt, $2.00 per gross. 


PHOTOGENIC PAPER CO, 


ALBANY, N. Y. 


YWKS=> A POSTAL WILL BRING A SAMPLE, “ey 
VVeVves9en 


Have you tried the Photogenic Combined Varnish and Retouching Fluid? 
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As in building a house you 
would employ the most re- 
nowned architect to draw 
_— vour plans and the most 
nisi a successful builder to execute 
or General Photography them 


So you Should Select the 
DOUBLE” 


D-GOER ANASTIGMAT 


BUILT BY THE 
FAMOUS AFTER 
ren oF ROSS & CO. Pians 
Originated by C. P. GOERZ, Berlin 


In Mathematical and Optical Perfection, Beauty and 
Symmetry of Appearance 


There is No Lens Equal Py 
é& To the Ross-Goerz 


G. Gennert 


Sole Agent 


24 & 26 East 13th St. 


NEW YORK 


SERIES IV 
For Reproductions and Process Work 





ROSS’ RAPID 


CABINET LENS 


This is the IDEAL LENS for all CABINET WORK 
and up to 8x 10 


Gives all the Sharpness Optically Obtainable, Com- 


bined with the Roundness and Modelling so 
Valuable in Portraiture. 


PRICE“ $122. 


5 Per Cent. Discount for Cash 


- - > --90@@@ @S OGee---4 - + 


G. G EN N E RT, Sole et 


24 & 26 East 13th St., New York 











MERIT REWARDED AT LAST! 











GRAND PRIZE at the INDIANA 
CONVENTION ON 


ILO 


Try the Paper we are making now, it is 


perfection. 





For Sale by your Dealer. 


THE ILOTYPE COMPANY, 


NEW BRIGHTON, N. Y. 








U 


ST. LOUIS___| ae 
CONVENTION CONVENTION 


| 
EXHIBITS EXHIBITS 


AMERICAN ‘‘ARISTO” - 178 | AMERICAN **ARISTO,” - 55 
Gelatine Papers, - - 7 || Gelatine Papers, - 
Other Papers, - - - 4 | Other Papers, - - - 2 











-—~ ALL FIRST PRIZES — 


At both Conventions Awarded to 


AMERICAN °“ARISTO.” 





Manufacturers, Sole Agents, 


American Aristotype Go. E. & H. T. Anthony & Go. 


Jamestown, N. Y. I 591 Broadway, New York. 





Alfred J, Ferris, Printer, 29 North Seventh Street, Philadelphia. 





